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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS  :  I  am  going 
to  chat  with  you  a  little  about  the  sights 
and  scenes  of  the  country.  If  you  listen 
pretty  well,  I  will  go  on,  in  a  sort  of  a 
rambling  way,  for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps 
longer ;  for  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  this  topic,  and  do  not  easily  get  tired 
out,  when  I  begin  upon  it. 

If  you  don't  listen  pretty  well — if  I  see 
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you  yawning  and  looking  all  around  the 
room — then  I  shall  stop.  I  shall  not  com- 
pel you  to  listen.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
long  ago,  that  if  I  could  not  talk  to  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  would  like  to  hear  me, 
and  so  that  they  would  be  sorry  when  I 
had  got  through  talking  to  them,  the 
sooner  I  stopped  the  better. 

As  for  scolding,  and  storming,  and 
threatening,  because  the  boys  and  girls 
can't  take  an  interest  in  what  I  have  to  say 
to  them,  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  does  any  good  to  scold,  and  storm, 
and  threaten.  It  seems  like  saying  to  the 
little  folks,  "  You  rogues,  come  here,  and 
sit  as  still  as  mice  for  three  hours.  Don't 
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stir  an  inch  now.  None  of  your  fidgeting. 
Don't  let  me  see  you  move  a  foot  or  a  hand. 
Sit  up  as  straight  as  a  ram-rod,  and  let 
me  tire  you  out  of  all  patience  with  my 
dull  and  sleepy  nonsense." 

I  don't  like  that  plan  of  getting  the  at- 
tention of  children.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
sometimes  had  it  tried  on  me,  and  I  did 
not  relish  it  at  all.  To  be  sure,  I  never 
heard  just  these  words  used.  They  were 
very  different  words,  in  fact.  But  when 
we  children  came  to  translate  the  words 
into  our  own  language,  we  could  not 
very  well  help  giving  them  such  a  mean- 
ing. They  certainly  seemed  to  imply  as 
much,  if  not  more. 
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No,  I  don't  like  that  plan.  I  don't 
like  it  at  all.  I  believe  in  driving  children 
sometimes,  but  not  when  I  want  them  to 
listen  to  my  stories.  If  they  don't  listen 
with  a  good  will,  I  would  rather  they 
should  go  about  something  else,  and  let 
me  tell  my  stories  to  other  boys  and  girls, 
who  can  listen. 

If  I  should  happen  to  catch  a  young 
rabbit,  as  I  was  walking  along  in  the 
woods,  and  should  offer  him  a  nice  bit  of 
a  sweet  apple,  he  would  very  likely  give 
me  to  understand,  that  just  at  that  time, 
he  didn't  care  much  about  eating.  Well 
now,  suppose  I  should  undertake  to  force 
the  fellow  to  eat.  Suppose  I  should  take 
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a  notion  that  he  should  eat,  whether  or 
no ;  that  the  apple  was  good ;  that  this 
rabbit  ought  to  like  just  such  apples  as 
the  one  I  had  got ;  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  why  he  did  not  eat  it ;  and 
that  I  would  make  him  eat  it ;  and  sup- 
pose I  should  say  to  him,  "  You  good- 
for-nothing  little  rascal !  eat  this  apple 
now,  or  I'll  choke  you."  Would  that 
be  very  wise  ?  Do  you  think  anybody 
would  be  likely  to  call  me  a  second  Solo- 
mon, for  my  way  of  beating  taste  into 
the  rabbit  1  I  think  not. 

But  it  strikes  me  that  that  would  be 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  force  my  stories,  as  some  peo- 
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pie  are  inclined  to  do,  down  the  throats 
of  the  little  folks,  if  the  little  folks  do  not 
happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  them.  In  my 
way  of  thinking,  if  a  person  is  thirsty, 
he  wants  to  drink,  and  if  he  is  not 
thirsty,  he  doesn't  want  to  drink;  and 
you  had  better  go  away  with  your  spring 
water,  if  it  is  ever  so  cool  and  nice,  and 
let  him  alone  until  he  does  want  it. 

I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  if  you  did 
take  an  interest  in  my  chat  about  the 
country,  I  might  reel  off  quite  a  number 
of  yarns  from  this  kind  of  material.  The 
truth  is,  I  never  get  tired  of  the  charms 
of  the  country,  and  I  seldom  get  tired  of 
talking  about  them.  I  was  born  in  the 
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country  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  wildest  scenery  of  New  England, 
I  lived  until  I  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  my  teens.  There  I  learned  to  love 
the  rocks  and  hills,  the  brooks  and  rills, 
the  birds  and  flowers,  the  forest  bowers — 
excuse  me  for  rhyming  ;  on  such  a  theme 
I  can  hardly  help  it — there  I  became 
so  much  in  love  with  nature,  that,  ever 
since  then,  it  has  made  me  homesick  to 
stay  away  from  her,  especially  when  she 
has  her  summer  dress  on,  many  weeks  at 
a  time. 

But  I  do  not  mean,  in  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  to  describe  the  country  as  a 
man  would  if  he  was  writing  a  geogra- 
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phy  or  a  history.  What  I  mean  to  do  is 
to  give  you  some  tales  and  sketches  that 
relate  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  country 
life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CITY   BOY   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

"FATHER,"  said  Sanford  Mayhew, 
one  day,  soon  after  he  came  home  from 
school  in  the  afternoon,  "Willy  Maston 
has  been  telling  me  all  about  the  country. 
His  father  lives  on  a  farm  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  keeps  cows,  and  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  hens,  and  geese,  and  ducks, 
and  turkeys.  Willy  has  a  colt  of  his  own, 
and  he  rides  him,  when  he  is  at  home. 
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How  I  should  like  to  live  in  the  country. 
Willy  wants  to  have  me  go  home  with 
him  next  vacation.  Can  I  go  with  him, 
father?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Mayhew,  "  Willy's  father  has  not  sent 
you  an  invitation.  Do  you  know  that  he 
is  willing  to  have  you  spend  the  vacation 
at  his  house  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  father,"  said  Sanford, 
"  Willy  has  written  home  about  it,  and 
his  father  says,  « Tell  him  to  come  on.' 
Can  I  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"  Thank  you,  father,  thank  you." 

When  the  vacation  came,  Sanford  went 
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home  with  Willy.  He  had  always  lived 
in  the  city,  and  though  he  had  rode  out 
into  the  country  a  few  times  with  his  pa- 
rents, he  had  never  before  stayed  long 
.in  the  country,  and  while  he  was  at  Mr. 
Maston's,  he  saw  a  great  many  things 
which  delighted  him  very  much. 

I  don't  wonder  at  all  that  he  was 
pleased.  I  think  that  a  boy  who  has 
been  brought  up,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  city,  must  have  a  strange  taste,  not 
to  be  charmed  with  what  he  sees  and 
hears  in  and  about  a  plain,  old-fashioned 
farm-house.  I  should  want  very  much 
to  see  such  a  boy.  He  would  be  a  curi- 
osity, I  ihink.  I  would  travel  half  a 
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dozen  miles  out  of  my  way,  any  time, 
just  to  get  a  sight  of  him. 

Mr.  Maston  was  a  farmer  on  a  large 
scale.  He  attended  to  almost  every 
branch  of  agriculture  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  that  little  state. 
Though  his  farm  would  be  called  a  small 
one  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  in  any 
part  of  Mississippi,  it  was  a  large  one  for 
New  England.  Sanford  had  a  chance  to 
pick  up  a  great  deal  about  farming,  dur- 
ing his  stay  there  ;  and  one  day,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  write 
down  some  of  the  observations  he  had 
made,  arid  send  them  to  his  father  in  a 
letter.  Suppose  we  read  a  part  of  this 
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letter,  or  the  whole,  if  the  boy  has  no 
objection. 

"  Dear  Father" — so  the  letter  reads — 
"  you  cannot  think  what  sport  we  boys 
had  week  before  last,  and  the  next  week 
after  that.  We  saw  the  men  wash  the 
sheep  and  shear  them.  Mr.  Maston  lets 
us  see  everything  that  is  going  on.  He 
is  a  very  kind  man.  I  like  him  more 
and  more.  Father,  he  makes  me  think 
of  you.  Yesterday — I  think  it  was  yes- 
terday— I  was  speaking  to  him,  and  be- 
fore I  thought,  I  called  him  father. 
*  Never  mind,'  said  he.  *  That's  not  so 
bad  a  blunder,  after  all.'  I  was  glad  to 
hear  him  say  so,  for  I  was  half  frightened 
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when  I  came  to  think  of  the  mistake  T 
had  made. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Maston  asked  us  one  day, 
if  we  would  like  to  see  the  sheep-wash- 
ing. Of  course  we  said,  *  yes,  sir,'  and 
of  course  we  went,  both  of  us.  Will}1 
had  seen  the  men  wash  sheep  before,  but 
I  had  not.  It  was  all  new  to  me. 

"  It  was  funny  to  see  how  they  got  the 
sheep  into  the  water.  They  made  a 
yard  near  the  brook,  so  high  that  the 
sheep  could  not  jump  over  it,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  flock  at  once. 
I  should  think  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  sheep  in  all.  This  yard  was 
open  on  the  side  next  the  brook.  But 
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there  was  no  danger  of  the  sheep  getting 
out  on  that  side,  unless  the  men  took 
them  out  that  way.  They  were  too 
much  afraid  of  the  water  for  that.  Oh, 
how  they  did  seem  to  dread  the  water. 

"Their  coats  were  very  much  soiled. 
I  wondered  why  they  did  not  like  to  be 
washed.  But  then  I  remembered  that  I 
did  not  love  to  be  washed  myself,  when 
I  was  a  very  little  boy ;  and  then  I  did 
not  think  it  so  strange  that  the  sheep  dis- 
liked the  water  so  much.  The  men  had 
as  much  as  they  could  do,  when  they 
came  across  a  large,  stout  sheep,  to  get 
her  into  the  brook.  Sometimes  the  man 
and  the  sheep  had  quite  a  battle  before 
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the  washing  commenced.  The  sheep 
pulled  one  way,  and  the  man  the  other — 
the  sheep,  once  in  a  while,  almost  as 
hard  as  the  man.  At  last  the  sheep  was 
conquered.  She  was  pitched,  without  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony,  into  the  brook, 
head  foremost,  and  the  man  went  in  after 
her. 

"  The  water  was  deep  enough  where 
the  washing  took  place,  to  drown  the 
sheep ;  and  they  would  have  got  drown- 
ed, I  suppose,  if  the  men  had  not  kept 
their  heads  above  water.  After  the 
sheep  had  been  dragged  into  the  brook, 
they  were  quiet  enough.  They  were 
quite  helpless.  They  could  not  use  their 
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legs  any  more,  and  the  men  held  them  as 
easily,  almost,  as  if  the  sheep  had  liked 
the  sport. 

"  I  must  tell  you  about  one  little  piece 
of  fun  we  had  that  day.  Tom  Styles 
had  never  washed  a  sheep  before.  But 
he  wanted  to  try  his  hands  at  it,  and 
Mr.  Maston  let  him,  though  he  told  him 
he  was  afraid  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  sheep.  Tom  thought  he  was 
as  strong  as  any  of  the  men.  And  so  he 
got  hold  of  a  sheep,  and  managed,  after 
a  while,  to  get  her  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  poor  sheep  was  scared,  and 
what  should  she  do  but  jump  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  carrying  Tom  with 
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her!  Tom  came  pretty  near  getting 
drowned,  and  the  sheep  made  out  to 
swim  across  the  brook,  and  climb  up  the 
opposite  bank,  while  the  men  went  to 
the  assistance  of  the  drowning  boy. 

"  It  took  nearly  all  day  to  wash  the 
whole  flock.  They  looked  so  nice  and 
clean,  after  they  came  out  of  the  brook, 
that  one  would  hardly  have  known  they 
were  the  same  sheep.  I  suppose  they 
were  glad  they  had  taken  the  ducking 
then. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  sheep  were 
washed,  they  were  brought  up,  and  shut 
into  the  barn  yard.  It  really  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  suspicious  that  some- 
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thing  dreadful  was  going  to  be  done  to 
them ;  for  they  crowded  into  one  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  bleated  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break.  I  believe  there  were  no 
hearts  broken  though,  that  day.  They 
had  thei;  coats  stripped  off  from  their 
backs,  to  be  sure.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  glad  of  it,  when  the  stripping 
was  all  through  with.  It  was  getting 
to  be  warm  weather,  when  they  were 
sheared  ;  and  they  must  have  felt  a  great 
deal  more  comfortable,  when  they  got 
rid  of  their  heavy  fleece  of  wool  than 
they  did  before.  Once  in  a  while,  an 
uneasy  sheep  would  flounce  a  little, 
while  the  man  was  shearing  her,  and 
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then  she  got  cut  with  the  shears.     But 
none  of  them  got  cut  very  badly. 

"  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  sheep 
acted,  after  they  were  sheared.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  one  another,  at 
first.  The  little  lambs  would  not  own 
their  mothers,  when  they  came  running 
back  into  the  yard,  with  their  coats  off'. 
They  found  each  other  out  after  a  while, 
though,  I  believe.  I  had  never  dreamed 
before  that  shearing  sheep  would  make 
such  a  difference  in  their  looks.  Why 
they  seemed  plump  and  fat  before  the 
shearing,  but  afterward  you  could  count 
all  their  ribs,  as  if  they  were  mere  skele- 
tons. Some  of  the  fleeces  that  were 
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taken    off   from    the    sheep    were   very 
heavy. 

"  These  fleeces  were  all  piled  up  to- 
gether in  the  garret.  It  was  not  long 
after  that,  that  a  man  came  along,  and 
bought  the  whole  of  them.  Mrs.  Mas- 
ton  said  that  when  she  was  young,  the 
farmers  there  used  to  carry  their  wool  to 
the  factory,  where  it  was  carded  into 
rolls,  and  then  the  women  took  the  rolls 
and  spun  them  into  yarn.  She  said  that 
she  had  spun,  many  and  many  a  time,  all 
day  long.  The  old  wheel  that  she  and 
her  mother  used  is  still  kept  in  Mr.  Mas- 
ton's  garret.  I  suppose  they  keep  it  for 
the  good  it  has  done,  for  it  will  nevei 
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be    needed    for  spinning  again,   that   is 
certain. 

"  Every  morning,  before  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Maston  goes  out  into  the  yard  to 
feed  the  fowls.  I  very  often  get  up 
early,  and  go  out  with  her.  It  is  fun  to 
see  these  fowls  scamper,^ as  soon  as  they 
hear  her  voice.  If  they  are  ever  so  far 
off,  when  she  calls  them,  they  run  to  her 
in  a  moment.  You  never  saw  so  many 
fowls  together  as  they  have  here.  They 
have  hens,  and  geese,  and  turkeys,  and 
ducks,  and  peacocks,  and  Guinea  fowrls, 
a  great  many  of  them.  The  Guinea 
fowls  have  a  song  which  don't  please  me 
much.  Their  voice  grates  on  my  ear 
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something  like  the  filing  of  a  saw,  though 
Willy  says  it  is  more  like  the  creaking  of 
nis  father's  grindstone,  when  it  wants 
greasing,  and  Jeanette — have  I  ever  told 
you  about  Jeanette  Maston  ?  she  is  a 
sweet  girl,  almost  as  sweet  as  my  dear  sis- 
ter Sue — Jeanette  insists  that  the  music 
reminds  her  more  of  the  creaking  of  Mr. 
Whiskey's  tavern  sign.  I  don't  want  to 
be  too  hard  to  suit,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  find  much  fault  with  music  when 
it  don't  cost  me  anything.  But  I  must 
say  that,  take  it  altogether,  I  believe  I 
never  heard  a  worse  song  in  my  life  than 
the  one  which  the  Guinea  fowl  keeps 
singing  most  of  the  time,  from  daylight 
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until  he  goes  to  roost.  The  screech 
owl's  music  is  bad  enough.  But  the 
Guinea  fowl's  song  is  as  much  worse 
than  the  screech  owl's,  as  his  is  worse 
than  the  cut-cut-ca-dat-cut  of  the  com- 
mon  hen,  when  she  flies  off  from  her 
nest. 

"  The  turkeys  gobble  and  strut,  at  a 
great  rate.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  a 
torn  turkey,  with  his  huge  tail  spread,  ^ 
and  his  wings  drooping,  and  his  feathers 
sticking  out  straight  all  over  his  body,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  personages,  in 
his  own  estimation,  that  walks  the  earth. 
He  does  contrive  to  get  up  a  great  deal 
of  mock  dignity,  considering  how  little 
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he  has  to  be  proud  of;  for  he  is  a  bird 
of  very  small  talents. 

"Parson  Jones,  who  preaches  in  the 
village  meeting-house — what  we  call 
churches  in  the  city,  they  call  meeting- 
houses here,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  name,  though  it  sounded 
odd  enough  at  first — Parson  Jones  was 
here  two  or  three  days  ago ;  and  he  said 
he  never  saw  a  great  dandy  of  a  turkey, 
strutting  about,  and  gobbling  himself 
hoarse,  and  putting  on  ever  so  many  airs, 
without  thinking  how  much  this  foolish 
bird  was  like  some  persons  he  met  with 
once  in  a  while. 

"  Said  he,  '  when   I  see  a  man  enter 
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the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  and  stalk 
up  the  broad  aisle,  rigged  out  in  all  the 
filigrees  of  the  latest  fashion,  no  matter 
how  grotesque,  shuffling  and  scraping,  as 
if  he  was  the  great  Mogul,  I  always  set 
him  down  as  little  else  but  an  imitator 
of  our  gobbling  friend  the  torn  turkey. 
I  can't  help  thinking,  what  a  poor,  sorry 
figure  he  would  make,  if  you  were  only 
to  give  him  a  thorough  picking.  How  I 
should  love  to  buy  such  a  man  for  what 
he  is  really  worth,  and  then  sell  him  for 
what  he  thinks  he  is  worth.  It  would 
make  a  rich  man  of  me,  I  think.' 

"  There  are    some  pigeons  belonging 
to  Mr.  Maston,  who  always  come  to  get 
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their  breakfast,  when  Mrs.  Maston  goes 
out  to  feed  the  fowls.  They  are  so 
tame,  father,  that  they  will  fly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  their  mistress ;  and  I  have 
seen  them,  when  she  had  cake  or  biscuit 
between  her  teeth,  reach  up  and  pick 
the  morsels  from  her  mouth.  I  never 
saw  any  birds  so  tame.  They  will  fly 
into  the  house,  any  time,  if  their  mistress 
stands  at  the  window  or  door,  and  calls 
them.  I  wish  they  were  not  so  shy  of 
me.  I  would  give  a  good  deal,  if  they 
would  let  me  caress  them  as  they  do 
Mrs.  Maston." 


CHAPTER  III. 

MY   SISTER. 

IT  is  twilight,  and  I  am  alone.  Now 
come  before  me,  from  the  spirit  land,  the 
forms  of  those  I  love.  I  am  no  longer 
alone.  Though  the  busy,  bustling,  visi- 
ble world  is  shut  out  from  the  mind,  fa- 
miliar faces,  long  missed  from  earth, 
hover  near  me,  and  look  kindly  upon 
me.  My  sister  !  I  see  her  glad  smiles, 
hear  her  accents  of  love,  converse  with 
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her,  as  in  earlier  days,  ere  her  spirit  de- 
parted. O  this  still,  serious,  solemn  hour 
of  twilight !  I  bless  my  heavenly  Father 
for  the  associations  which  cluster  around 
it,  for  the  thoughts  of  the  past  which  it 
calls  up,  for  the  images  of  loved  and  lost 
ones  which  it  reveals.  My  sister  !  The 
snows  of  several  winters  have  fallen  upon 
her  grave  ;  and  yet  her  form  appears  be- 
fore me  as  distinct,  almost,  as  if  it  were 
pictured  on  the  outward  eye.  Is  this 
vision  all  unreal  ?  Has  the  spirit  world, 
dien,  no  connection  with  the  physical 
world  ?  Is  there  no  communion  of  spirits 
on  earth  with  kindred  spirits  from  the 
better  land  ?  I  do  not  know.  What 
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strange,  dark   mysteries   hang   over  the 
spirit  world ! 

My  sister  !  The  scenes  through  which 
we  passed  together  are  spread  out  again 
before  the  soul's  eye,  with  the  freshness, 
the  clearness,  the  vividness  of  reality. 
The  home  of  my  childhood  was  in  the 
country.  The  mansion  where  we  dwelt 
was  nestled  amid  a  thousand  rural 
charms.  They  have  all  left  their  im- 
ages in  my  affections;  and  she,  that 
cherished  sister,  is  associated  closely 
with  each  one  of  them.  We  climbed 
the  high  hills  together,  in  the  summer 
time,  and  together  strayed  through  the 
fields,  and  meadows,  and  forests,  after 
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wild  flowers.  In  the  winter,  too,  we 
shared  a  thousand  rural  pleasures,  the 
thought  of  any  one  of  which  makes  my 
heart  throb  with  delight  at  this  distant 
day.  *£ 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  coun- 
try is  dull  and  gloomy  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. Some  people  think  so.  But  I  am 
sure  they  cannot  have  lived  in  the  coun- 
try themselves  in  the  winter.  They 
must  have  made  up  their  minds  by  guess, 
I  should  think.  Why,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  the  very  choicest  sports  we  had 
during  the  year  came  in  the  winter. 
What  can  be  pleasanter,  when  the 
ground  is  white  with  snow,  and  the 
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ponds  and  rivers  are  covered  with  ice, 
than  to  roll  up  huge  snow- balls,  and 
draw  each  other  to  school  on  a  sled,  and 
slide  down  hill,  and  get  ahead  of  the 
wind  on  a  brand  new  pair  of  skates  '? 
The  truth  is,  the  country  is  pleasant  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  give  that  boy  or  girl  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  shrewdness,  who  does 
not  find  it  out. 

Reader,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  winter  sports  of 
my  boyhood,  in  which  my  sister  had  a 
share. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  weather  was  as  cold  as  any  Green- 
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lander  could  reasonably  desire.  The 
mercury  would  have  sunk  to  a  very  low 
point,  I  doubt  not,  if  we  had  had  any 
thermometers  in  those  days.  But  such 
instruments  were  scarce  then,  in  the  part 
of  the  world  which  I  was  at  that  time 
proud  to  call  my  home.  So  we  had  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  cold  or  not,  and 
how  cold  and  how  hot  it  was,  by  our 
own  feeling — a  measure  of  the  tempera- 
ture, which,  however  accurate  it  IT  ay  be 
for  certain  purposes,  was  generally  accu- 
rate enough  for  our  wants.  The  snow 
was  very  deep  that  winter.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  precisely  how  deep  it 
was  But  I  remember  it  was  even  with 
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the  fences  in  most  places,  and  completely 
buried  them  up  in  others.  Some  of  the 
drifts  were  half  as  high  as  our  corn- 
house,  I  should  think.  In  those  days, 
the  whole  neighborhood  always  turned 
out,  with  their  oxen  and  ox-sleds,  to 
break  paths,  after  every  fall  of  snow.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  there  were  several 
days  when  the  neighbors,  for  miles 
around,  were  as  completely  hemmed  in 
by  the  snow-drifts,  as  if  they  had  been 
besieged  by  an  enemy,  and  barricaded. 

Well,  the  paths  were  broken,  after  a 
while,  and  navigation  started  again. 
Pretty  soon  the, sleighing  became  good  ; 
and  then  didn't  the  sleighs  skim  briskly 
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over  the  ground ;  and  didn't  we  boys,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  girls,  have  a  fine 
time  of  it  with  our  sleds  1 

One  Saturday,  several  of  the  boys 
were  going  to  the  mill-pond,  to  catch 
pickerel  in  the  winter ;  and  I  will  de- 
scribe the  process.  We  cut  holes  in  the 
ice,  with  an  axe,  and  threw  our  hooks, 
baited  with  a  piece  of  pork  generally — as 
it  was  not  easy,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
to  get  fish  to  bait  with — into  the  hole. 
A  skillful  fisherman  sometimes  had  very 
fine  success  fishing  in  this  way. 

"  Come,  hurrah,  Frank !"  said  Joe 
Standish,  coming  along  to  our  house 
pretty  soon  after  dinner,  that  Saturday 
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afternoon,  "  come,  hurrah !  We're  going 
down  to  the  pond.  Bill  Paxton  has  got 
the  hooks  and  lines,  and  we're  going  to 
have  fine  times  catching  pickerel.  Come 
along,  as  quick  as  you  can.  I  can't  wait 
a  minute." 

I  started  to  find  my  father.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  Then  I  went  to 
my  mother,  told  her  what  was  going  on, 
and  asked  if  I  could  have  a  hand  in  the 
sport. 

My  good  mother,  who  never  loved  to 
deny  me  anything,  if  she  could  possibly 
gratify  my  wishes,  thought  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  said,  "  No,  Frank,  I  think 
I  would  not  go,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
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Pm  not  quite  sure  that  that  kind  of  sport 
is  sate.  At  any  rate,  I  would  rather  not 
have  you  go.  You  know  I've  promised 
sister  a  ride  on  the  sled  this  afternoon. 
How  do  you  think  she  will  get  along, 
unless  you  manage  the  sled  ?" 

I  heard  that  reply  with  some  disap- 
pointment, and  not  a  little  regret.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  attending  this  mode  of 
fishing.  I  could  not  see  where  the  dan- 
ger was,  and  I  ventured  to  ^ell  my 
mother  so. 

She  did  not  allow  me  to  re:- .on  with 
her  a  great  while,  on  matters  of  thn  kind. 
She  did,  before  long,  what  every  parent 
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ought  to  do  in  similar  circumstances — 
cut  the  argument  as  short  as  pie  crust,  by 
letting  me  know  pretty  decidedly,  that  I 
could  not  go,  and  that  the  sooner  I  stop- 
ped fretting  and  whining  about  it  the 
better. 

Well,  Joe,  who  was  half  crazy  to  get 
to  the  pond,  and  who  had  waited  for  the 
decision  of  my  case  with  no  great  stock 
of  patience,  started  off  without  me. 

He  had  been  gone  an  hour,  perhaps, 
when  Chloe,  Mrs.  Standish's  hired  girl, 
came  over  to  our  house,  to  inquire  about 
him.  It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Standish,  as 
well  as  my  mother,  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  safety  of  this  kind  of  fishing,  and 
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had  absolutely  refused  to  let  her  son  go. 
Joe  was  generally  an  obedient  boy ;  and 
Mrs.  Standish  did  not  dream  that  he 
would  disobey  her  in  this  instance,  until 
one  of  the  neighbors  who  called,  hap- 
pened to  tell  her  that  he  met  Joe  on  his 
way  to  our  house,  as  he  came  along  the 
road.  The  thought  instantly  struck  her, 
that  Joe  had  decided  to  go  to  the  pond, 
and  that  he  had  called  for  me  to  go  with 
him.  So  she  sent  Chloe  over  to  find  out 
how  the  matter  stood,  and  directed  her, 
in  case  she  did  not  find  the  truant  boy  at 
our  house,  to  go  down  to  the  pond  after 
him. 

Chloe,  learning  the  state  of  the  case 
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from  my  mother,  started  at  once  for  the 
pond. 

My  brother  and  I  started  in  a  different 
direction,  and  on  quite  a  different  expe- 
dition from  the  one  Joe  was  engaged  in. 
We  rigged  out  our  little  sled,  and  after 
sister  had  bundled  herself  up  sufficiently 
-warm  to  satisfy  our  careful  mother,  we 
took  her  out  to  ride.  I  was  really 
ashamed  of  my  foolish  whim-  about  going 
to  the  pond,  when  I  heard  sister  say  she 
never  was  so  happy  before  in  her  life. 
Though  I  felt  my  disappointment  pretty 
keenly  for  a  little  while,  it  gradually 
wore  off,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  was 
as  cheerful  as  ^.ny  boy  need  wish  to  be, 
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and  cared  no^more  about  the  sport  that 
was  going  on  at  the  pond,  than  if  I  never 
had  heard  of  such  a  thing.  How  much 
of  my  happiness  came  from  the  reflection 
that  I  had  made  some  sacrifice  to  obey 
my  mother,  I  can't  tell  at  this  distant  day. 
Perhaps  I  could  not  have  told  then,  even 
if  I  had  brought  to  my  aid  a  little  bit  of 
philosophy,  and  analyzed  my  feelings, 
which  I  did  not  do,  I  presume,  as  that 
is  something  quite  unusual  for  boys  no 
older  than  I  was  at  that  time.  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  happy.  But  I  re- 
member I  was  happy,  and  I  remember 
my  dear  sister  was  happy,  and  that  we 
were  all  happy. 
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"Oh,  Frank,"  said  that  dear  girl, 
while  we  were  on  our  way  home,  after 
a  long  jaunt  with  the  sled,  "how  kind 
and  good  you  are  to  me.  I  know  you 
wanted  to  go  to  the  pond  very  much.  I 
saw  you  did  ;  and  I  was  almost  sorry 
mother  would  not  let  you  go.  But  you 
wanted  to  see  me  happy,  too,  didn't  you  ? 
And  here  you  have  been  almost  all  the 
afternoon,  you  and  Arthur  both,  playing 
the  horse,  while  I  have  been  riding.  I 
don't  believe  many  girls  have  such  kind 
brothers  as  I  have." 

I  can't  answer  for  my  brother.  But  I 
know  that  this  amiable  language  from  my 
sister  filled  my  bosom  with  shame.  Her 
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construction  <tf  my  conduct  was  alto- 
gether too  favorable.  Her  loving  heart 
saw  the  act  only  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
selfish sacrifice  for  her  pleasure.  The 
broad  and  thick  mantle  of  charity  she 
ever  kept  ready  for  use,  had  covered  up 
all  that  was  wrong  on  my  part.  She 
forgot  how  unwilling  I  was,  at  first,  to 
yield  to  my  mother's  will,  and  with  what 
a  bad  grace  I  yielded  at  last. 

It  was  almost  sundown  when  we  re- 
turned from  our  excursion.  But,  oh, 
how  our  light  and  cheerful  hearts  were 
saddened,  as  we  entered  the  door  of  our 
house.  My  mother  was  in  tears.  What 
could  have  happened  ?  In  a  few  minutes 
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we  learned  all.  Poor  Joseph  Standish, 
venturing  too  near  the  hole  that  had  been 
cut  through  the  ice  on  the  pond,  had 
slipped  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned  ! 
The  influence  of  a  kind  and  amiable 
sister  over  a  brother,  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  It 
softens,  polishes,  humanizes  him.  Many 
a  time,  when  my  impulsive  and  rougher 
spirit  has  been  on  the  point  of  commit- 
ting some  petty  act  of  mischief,  has  the 
gentle  voice  of  my  sister  dissuaded  me 
from  it.  I  remember  that,  one  bright 
and  beautiful  day  in  early  autumn,  when 
1  was  bent  on  playing  the  truant  from 
school,  and  had  settled  my  whole  plan 
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of  operations,  even — I  blush  to  say  it— - 
the  writing  of  a  false  apology  to  the 
village  schoolmaster,  that  gentle  girl, 
leaning  lovingly  on  my  shoulder,  and 
pleading  with  me,  as  an  angel  might  have 
done,  to  heed  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  do  right,  won  me,  sent  the  crimson 
current  of  shame  through  my  face,  and 
made  me  tear  the  note  I  was  penning 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  while  I  asked 
God  to  save  me  from  ever  cherishing  such 
guilty  thoughts  again. 

In  our  wanderings  through  the  forest, 
separated  only  by  a  meadow  and  a  nar- 
row brook  from  our  dwelling,  we  one  day 
found  a  sparrow's  nest,  with  three  or  four 
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little  sparrows  in  it,  too  young  to  fly. 
The  old  birds  left  the  nest  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  hovered  around,  not  far 
off,  showing  a  great  deal  of  love  for  their 
offspring,  and  evidently  not  a  little  afraid 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  childless. 
Both  my  sister  and  myself  looked  upon 
this  scene  for  some  minutes  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  We  examined  the  nest, 
and  admired  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  the  birds  had  displayed  in  build- 
ing it.  How  nicely  it  was  braided  to- 
gether. There  were  coarse  straws  and 
sticks  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  on  the  in- 
side, there  were  fine  hairs,  and  little  bits 
of  cotton,  and  wool,  and  thistle  down, 
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curiously  and  beautifully  interwoven.  It 
was  a  charming  piece  of  workmanship, 
that  little  sparrow's  nest.  Well,  as  I 
stood  there  looking  at  it,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  take  those  little 
sparrows  home  with  us,  nest  and  all.  I 
had  never  had  any  tame  birds ;  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  I  could  soon  make 
these  sparrows  so  tame  that  they  would 
come  and  hop  upon  my  shoulder,  when  I 
called  them.  Forgetting  every  kind  and 
generous  feeling,  in  this  one  selfish  de- 
sire, I  was  about  to  climb  up  the  tree, 
and  secure  the  helpless  sparrows,  when 
my  sister  made  such  an  appeal  to  my 
better  feelings,  that  my  arm  was  entirely 
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unnerved.,.    I  did   not  violate  the  peace 
^^k.  •      •  •    ^ 

of  that  happy  family,  but  left  them  chirp- 
ing their  gratitude  and  gladness.  Boys 
have  often  strong  temptations  to  rob  the 
nests  of  the  beautiful  birds  that  cluster 
around  the  abodes  of  men,  so  confidingly, 
so  lovingly.  I  have  had  some  such 
temptations.  But  never,  since  my  sis- 
ter's eloquent  plea  for  the  young  spar- 
rows, have  I  yielded  to  this  temptation. 
That  plea  has  secured  the  happiness  of 
many  a  forest  warbler.  I  owe  much  of 
the  good-will  I  have  ever  cherished 
towards  the  birds  to  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  always  treated  them.  I  never 
could  harm  one  of  the  dear  little  things 
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since  that  memorable  affair  of  the  spar- 
row's nest.  jjp 
I  remember  once  having  killed  a  robin 
with  a  stone.  I  did  it  rather  through 
carelessness  than  by  design,  however. 
The  robin  was  as  busy  as  he  could  be, 
picking  currants  in  our  yard,  when  I 
threw  a  stone  at  him,  to  frighten  him  away. 
The  stone  hit  the  poor  fellow,  however — 
strange  enough,  I  always  thought,  for  I 
was  a  very  indifferent  marksman — and 
he  fell  down  from  the  bushes,  fluttered  a 
few  minutes,  gasped  a  few  times  for 
breath,  and  died.  I  wept  a  long  time 
about  that  tragic  affair.  The  image  of 
the  dying  robin  did  not  leave  my  mind 
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for  the  entire  summer,  and  I  did  not  love 
^(|^go  near  the  spot  where  he  died  for 
months  afterward. 

That  was  a  sad  day  for  us  all,  when 
we  learned  that  this  cherished  sister  must 
die,  and  it  was  a  sadder  day  still  when 
the  dreaded  hour  arrived.  Yet  her  end 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  Her  sun  went 
down  while  it  wras  yet  day.  But  it 
went  down  unclouded.  "  I  am  weary, 
brother,"  said  she,  "  let  me  sleep."  She 
did  sleep — slept  the  long  sleep  of  death, 
and  her  tired  spirit  found  repose. 

My  sister ! — how  like  a  flood  do 
thoughts  of  thy  loving  heart;  of  thy 
deep,  warm,  active  piety  ;  of  thy  cheer- 
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iul,  patient,  trustful  spirit ;  of  thy  happy 

frame,  while  sinking  under  the  influence 

• , 
of  disease — how  like    a  flood   do  these 

thoughts,  and  such   as,  these,  rush    into       « 
my  mind,  as  I  muse  on  the  past  at  the 
calm  hour  of  twilight. 


And  art  thou  dead  ? 

Loved  one  !  dost  thou  not  listen  to  my  blessing  ? 
Canst  thou  not  feel  a  brother's  fond  caressing  ? 

Has  thy  soul  fled  ? 

ii. 

Alas,  how  soon 

The  things  of  earth  we  love  most  fondly  perish  ! 
Why  died  the  flower  our  hearts  had  learned  to  cherish, 

Why,  ere  'twas  noon  .; 
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in. 

I  cannot  tell — 

But  though  the  gloomy  grave  be  now  her  dwelling, 
And  though  my  chastened  heart  with  grief  is  swelling, 

I  know  'tis  well. 

IV. 

»Tis  well  with  thee — 

*Tis  well  with  thee,  thou  pale  and  silent  sleeper ! 
Though  I  am  left  a  stricken,  lonely  weeper, 

Alas  for  me  ! 

v. 

How  sweet  the  smile 

I  saw,  when  we  love's  last  sad  office  paid  thee — 
Methought  thy  spirit  blessed  us,  as  we  laid  thee 

To  rest  awhile. 

VI. 

'Tis  well  for  me — 

»Tis  well — my  home,  since  thou  art  there,  is  dearer — 
The  grave  is  welcome,  if  it  bring  me  nearer 

T<>  heaven  and  thee. 


6'd 

VII.  _ 

I'll  uot  repine — 

No,  blest  one  !  thou  art  happier  than  thy  brother ; 
I'll  think  of  thee,  as  with  my  angel  mother, 

Sweet  sister  mine. 

VIII. 

I'll  check  this  tear — 

'Tis  sweet  to  my  sad  heart,  with  sorrow  riven, 
To  think  that  thou  wilt  come  to  me  from  heaven, 

And  bless  me  here. 

IX. 

.Still  would  I  share 

Thy  love,  and  meet  thee  where  the  flowers  are  springing, 
Where  the  wild  bird  his  joyous  note  is  singing 

Come  to  me  there. 

x. 

0  come  again, 

At  the  still  hour,  the  holy  hour  of  even, 
Ere  one  pale  star  has  gemmed  the  vault  of  heaven — 

Come  to  me  then. 
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I  shall  not  dwell 

Long  in  this  stormy  world,  so  full  of  weeping  ; 
Soon  shall  I  sleep  where  thou  art  calmly  sleeping. 

Sister,  farewell  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   YOUNG   GLEANER, 

i. 

"  Why  am  I  so  poor  and  lonely, 

In  a  world  so  full  of  joy  ? 
Must  I,  then,  a  menial  only, 
Ever  thus  my  life  employ  ?" 

n. 
Thus  a  gleaner  was  repining, 

As  she  sat  her  down  to  rest, 
Summer's  sun  above  her  shining, 

Winter  lowering  in  her  breast. 
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in. 
w  Forced  to  toil  from  morn  till  even, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
Scorned  by  men,  unloved  by  Heaven, 
For  one  meagre  sheaf  of  grain  ! 


"  Yet,  with  such  a  life  before  me, 
Oft  my  mother  still  will  say, 
God  is  kind,  and  angels  o'er  thee 
Watchers  are  by  night  and  day." 

v. 
Heard  she,  then,  that  weary  maiden. 

Words  that  seemed  by  God  addressed : 
"  Come  to  me — though  heavy  laden, 

I  will  give  thy  spirit  rest." 

VI. 

Then  the  gleaner's  toil  grew  lighter ; 
Ceased  for  aye  her  tears  to  flow ; 
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Then  her  fair  young  brow  beamed  brighter, 
Then  it  caught  a  heavenly  glow. 

VII. 

Toils  she  now,  from  morn  till  even, 

In  the  sunshine  or  the  rain, 
Blest  to  be  beloved  by  Heaven, 

Though  a  gleaner  'mid  the  grain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

, 

GETTING  COOLED   OFF. 


A  VERY  clever  man — I  use  the  word 
clever  in  the  sense  generally  current  in 
New  England — was  Uncle  Elijah  Wei- 
born.  This  uncle,  please  to  take  notice, 
was  not  everybody's  uncle,  like  quite  a 
number  of  people  in  our  neighborhood. 
He  was  my  own  individual  uncle — my 
uncle  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  I 
intend  no  disrespect  to  anybody  else,  or 
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to  anybody  else's  uncle,  when  I  say  that 
t  don't  believe  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  find  a  better  specimen  of  an  uncle,  if 
you  were  to  have  made  the  whole  circuit 
of  our  country. 

He  was  a  hard-working  man,  and  he 
was  not  exactly  satisfied  if  the  men  and 
boys  he  had  about  him  did  not  work 
hard,  likewise.  But  he  had  too  kind  a 
heart  in  his  bosom  to  keep  those  in  his 
employ  delving  all  the  time,  in  perpetual 
motion,  as  if  they  were  turning  a  tread- 
mill. Uncle  Elijah  loved  money.  But 
he  did  not  worship  it.  He  did  not  g:  ind 
it  out  of  the  poor.  He  never  plctted 
with  his  wife  to  squeeze  it  out  of  those  in 
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his  employ.  He  did  not  put  them  on  a 
short  allowance  at  the  table,  to  obtain  it. 
Leeching  was  no  part  of  his  system. 

There  was  nothing  small  about  the 
man.  Nobody,  I  venture  to  affirm,  ever 
heard  of  his  doing  a  mean  thing.  I 
don't  believe  he  could  have  played  a 
trick  or  dishonest  part,  even  if  he  had 
tried  ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  more 
surprised  to  see  potatoes  growing  on  the 
russet  apple-tree  in  his  door-yard,  than  I 
should  have  been  to  see  a  streak  of  little- 
ness about  him.  He  was  always  kind, 
always,  almost  always  good-natured,  and 
we  all  loved  him. 

He  has  long  been  resting  in  the  quiet 
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grave-yard  near  the  old  brown  mansion 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  But  I  remember  his 
sun-burnt  countenance,  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  that  I  saw  it  beaming  pleas- 
antly upon  us. 

He  was  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods. 
But  he  was  rich  in  faith.  Not  that  he 
made  any  pompous  display  of  his  reli- 
gion, as  Uncle  Miah  did  of  his.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  His  piety  was  of 
quite  another  stamp.  It  was  still  and 
quiet,  though  he  was  never  ashamed  of 
it,  and  never  allowed  it  to  get  rusty.  He 
never  wore  a  long  face  Those  who 
make  the  greatest  hue  and  cry  about 

5 
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their  religion,  are   not  always  the  most 
devoted  Christians.     On  the  contrary, 

"  StiUest  streams 

Oft  water  fairest  meadows ;  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least,  is  longest  on  the  wing." 

Uncle  Elijah  was  not  a  learned  man. 
He  was  no  scholar.  The  books  that 
found  their  way  into  the  old  brown  house 
in  his  early  days,  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  after  he  was  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  gave  himself  but  little  time 
for  general  reading.  Yet  he  pored  over 
the  pages  of  the  old  family  Bible,  as  if  it 
contained  treasures  of  gold.  There  he 
found  treasures,  too — treasures  that  were 
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worth  more  to  him  than  would  have  been 
all  the  gold  in  the  mines  of  California. 

Uncle  Elijah,  though  as  grave  as  a 
judge,  when  he  set  out  to  be,  had  a  good 
deal  of  humor  about  him,  for  every-day 
use.  He  relished  a  joke  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  saw  hyn  reprove  or  punish 
any  one  for  a  fault,  without  mixing  more 
or  less  real  good  humor  with  the  reproof 
or  punishment. 

I  remember — for  it  was  this  story  that 
I  had  in  my  mind,  when  I  began  to  write 
about  the  good  old  man — I  remember 
hearing  my  cousins  Charles  and  George, 
Uncle  Elijah's  oldest  boys,  tell  what  a 
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droll  kind  of  punishment  they  got  from 
their  father  one  morning,  for  quarreling 

They  were  lying  in  a  trundle-bed  in 
the  same  room  where  the  old  man  was 
making  a  fire.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  and  my  uncle  was  putting  on  a 
huge  log  of  wood,  all  covered  with  snow, 
which  he  had  just  t^ken  from  the  door- 
yard.  The  boys  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  quarrel. 

"  You  had  better  stop,"  said  their 
father. 

But  they  didn't  stop.  It  sometimes 
takes  boys  a  good  while  to  get  through 
with  their  little  quarrels.  The  quarrel 
must  be  attended  to,  let  what  will  come. 
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Uncle  Elijah  said  no  more,  however. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words.  But  when 
he  thought  he  had  waited  quite  long 
enough  for  his  command  to  be  obeyed, 
he  took  the  great  log  of  wood,  and  put 
it  into  the  trundle-bed,  between  the  two 
boys.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  I  guess 
you'll  get  cooled  off,  now." 

And  he  was  right  in  his  guess.  They 
did  get  cooled  off— so  my  cousin  George 
told  me — in  a  very  short  time  indeed. 

: 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  BLACK  SNAKE   STORY; 
OR,    A    BLACK    STORY    ABOUT   A   SNAKE. 

IT  happened  one  hot  day  in  July,  that 
I  was  hoeing  corn  in  Uncle  Elijah's  field, 
with  my  cousin  George.  Oh,  how  hot 
it  was!  It  almost  makes  me  take  my 
handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket  now,  and 
wipe  my  forehead  with  it,  only  to  think 
what  a  roasting,  broiling  sun  there  was 
shining  on  the  corn-field  that  day.  There 
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was  nobody  at  work  in  the  field  but 
George  and  myself.  It  was  afternoon. 
We  had  worked  hard,  ever  since  morn- 
ing, only  stopping  about  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  eat  our  dinner,  and 
to  have  a  "  nooning,"  as  the  farmers 
called  their  resting-spell  at  dinner-time. 
Oh,  how  hot  it  was  !  We  both  got  lazy. 

"  Frank,"  said  my  cousin,  after  stop- 
ping and  leaning  on  his  hoe-handle  a  few 
minutes,  "it  is  dreadful  hot." 

You  may  be  sure  I  perfectly  agreed 
with  him  in  the  opinion  he  had  given. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  argu- 
ment. 

"  What  is  it  best  to  do  1"  said  he. 
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"  I  don't  see  any  other  way,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  to  hoe  on  until  it  is  time  to 
drive  the  cows  home." 

"  But  we  shall  get  roasted  or  broiled, 
I  don't  know  which." 

"Suppose  we  go  over  and  tell  Uncle 
Elijah  that  we  are  a  little  afraid  of  being 
roasted  "  The  old  man  was  at  work  in 
the  ten-acre  lot  at  the  time,  with  three 
or  four  other  men,  busily  engaged  raking 
up  hay. 

George  laughed  at  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  shrewd  old  man  with  any  such  com- 
plaint as  the  one  I  spoke  of;  and  finally 
we  both  agreed  that  the  roasting  excuse 
would  never  do  at  all.  "  But  I  tell  you 
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what,  Frank,"  said  George,  after  being  in 
a  brown  study  for  a  while,  "  I've  hit  on 
something  that  will  do." 

"  Well,"  1  said,  leaning  lazily  on  my 
hoe,  "  out  with  it." 

"  You  know  how  frightened  father  al- 
ways is  when  there  is  a  snake  any  where 
about  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  tore  down  a  rod  of  stone 
wall,  you  know,  only  last  week,  to  get  a 
chance  to  kill  one." 

"  And  that  was  nothing  but  a  poor 
striped  snake.  If  it  had  been  a  black 
snake,  as  large  as  the  one  we  killed  this 
morning,  I  don't  know  but  he  would 
have  torn  down  half  the  stone  wall  on 
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the  farm,  rather  than  not  have  killed  the 

rascal." 

^ 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  what  have  snakes 
to  do  with  getting  out  of  this  corn-field  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  We'll  go  and  get  the 
black  snake  we  killed  this  morning,  if 
the  crows  havn't  picked  his  bones  before 
this  time — we'll  go  and  get  him,  and  lay 
him  across  the  rows  of  corn  here  where 
we  tire  hoeing,  and  then  we'll  tell  father 
that  there  is  a  great  snake  in  the  way,  so 
that  we  don't  like  to  hoe  any  more." 

"Good!"  I  said.  "And  we  shan't 
have  to  tell  any  lie  about  it,  shall  we  ?" 

What  strange  notions  boys  have  some- 
times, about  the  difference  between  a  lie 
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and  the  truth.  They  would  not  exactly 
tell  a  lie  in  words  for  anything.  But 
they  will  tell  one  by  what  they  do  not 
say,  if  they  do  not  dare  to  tell  one  by 
what  they  do  say.  There  are  a  great 
many  different  ways  of  telling  an  untruth. 
My  cousin  and  I — it  really  makes  me 
ashamed  of  myself,  now,  when  I  think  of 
it,  and  am  obliged  to  reflect  that  I  had 
any  hand  in  it — were  just  foolish  enough, 
and  just  wicked  enough,  to  do  as  George 
proposed.  We  put  the  black  snake 
across  the  t\vo  rows  of  corn,  the  crows 
not  having  quite  finished  picking  his 
bones — and  started  for  the  ten-acre  lot. 
Tt  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  be  spokes- 
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man.  We  came  up  to  the  place  where 
my  uncle  and  the  rest  of  the  hired  men 
were  at  work,  and  stopped  with  our  hoes 
on  our  shoulders.  • 

"  Well,  boys,  what's  the  matter  ?" 
said  the  old  man.  "You  haven't  hoed 
all  the  corn  in  that  field,  have  you  ?" 

I  told  him  the  whole  story — that  there 
was  a  monstrous  black  snake  lying  right 
across  the  two  rows  of  corn  where  we 
were  at  work  ;  that  we  had  hoed  until 
we  came  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
snake,  and  ,  then  we  had  run  away.  I 
concluded  by  telling  my  uncle  that  we 
hoped  he  would'nt  send  us  back  again  to 
be  bitten  by  the  black  snake. 
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Uncle  Elijah's  men  all  laughed  heart- 
ily at  what  I  said.  They  saw  through 
the  whole  thing.  I  knew  they  did.  As 
for  Uncle  Elijah,  he  did  not  laugh  a  bit. 
I  never  saw  him  look  more  grave  and  se- 
rious, though  I  did  think,  when  I  caught 
his  eye  once,  that  there  was  a  little 
roguish  twinkle  about  it  ! — a  very  little. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "this  thing 
must  be  looked  into." 

And  he  wiped  his  face  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  tow  frock,  and  held  his  head  down, 
as  if  he  was  in  the  deepest  thought. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  after  a  while,  "  that 
snake  has  no  business  in  my  corn-field, 
and  you  have.  Now  I'll  show  you  what 
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to  do.  Go  back  to  the  field,  and  when 
you  get  near  the  black  snake,  tell  him  to 
be  off  with  himself.  Speak  to  him  just 
as  loud  as  you  can  scream — for  he  may 
be  hard  of  hearing,  you  know ;  snakes 
sometimes  are — tell  him,  three  times,  to 
be  off  with  himself;  and  if  he  doesn't 
stir,  go  at  him  with  your  hoes,  and  cut 
his  head  off.  He  has  no  business  there, 
and  you  have.  Break  his  neck  for  him 
if  he  doesn't  get  out  of  your  way." 

Oh  what  a  laugh  my  uncle's  hired  men 
set  up  then.  But  my  uncle  himself — he 
did  not  laugh  ;  he  looked  as  sober  as  if 
he  were  in  a  "  conference  meeting." 

You  may  judge  how  George  and  I  felt, 
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as  we  went  back  to  the  corn-field.  For 
myself,  I  wished  I  was  a  mouse,  and 
could  gnaw  a  little  hole  under  the  barn 
floor,  and  go  in  there,  and  spend  my  days 
like  a  hermit,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CAPTAIN   PARRY'S   OLD   MARE. 

AMONG  our  neighbors,  there  was  no 
one  more  generally  beloved  than  Captain 
Parry.  How  he  came  to  be  called  cap- 
tain, I  never  could  find  out,  though  I  sup- 
pose that,  at  a  period  somewhat  removed 
toward  antiquity,  he  must  have  command- 
ed the  militia.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived. 


O  THE  STUDENT  AND  THE  OLD  MARE.  89 
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Captain  Parry  had  an  old  mare,  who, 
ct  was  reported  in  our  neighborhood,  was 
one  of  the  wisest  of  her  race  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  those  parts.  Katy 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  mare)  had  be- 
longed to  Captain  Parry's  father,  and 
when  I  first  knew  her,  she  was  getting  to 
be  quite  an  aged  mare.  Still  she  was 
"  as  smart  as  a  steel-trap,"  to.  use  the 
language  of  her  master,  and  used  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  farm. 

Captain  Parry  used  to  tell  a  fine  joke 
connected  with  old  Katy.  There  was  a 
young  man,  Patrick  by  name,  living  near 
Captain  Parry,  who  was  a  great  student 
He  loved  his  books,  it  would  seem,  bet- 
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ter  than  he  loved  to  eat,  or  quite  as  well, 
certainly. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  good  fault,"  you 
say. 

Yes,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say  any- 
thing against  a  person's  love  of  study. 
That  is  all  well  enough.  Well,  as  T  wa? 
going  to  say,  this  young  man,  who  loved 
his  books  so  well,  called  at  Captain  Par- 
ry's one  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
let  him  have  his  mare  to  go  to  Ryetown. 

Captain  Parry  never  loved  to  say  no 
to  anybody,  when  he  was  asked  to  do  a 
favor,  and,  although  he  was  sorry  the 
man  had  asked  for  the  mare,  because  he 
afraid  he  did  not  know  much  about 
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taking  care  of  her,  he  said,  "  Yes,  you 
can  have  her,  but  keep  her  well ;  she  is 
so  good  a  beast,  that  she  deserves  to  be 
well  taken  care  of." 

The  student  promised  to  take  good  care 
of  old  Katy,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle 
were  put  on  her,  and  off  the  two  posted 
to  Ryetown. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  one's  promises. 
Our  student  found  it  so.  He  did  not 
think  to  feed  the  mare  while  he  was  gone, 
though  he  started  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  get  back  until  near  bed-time. 

The  young  man  got  hold  of  a  very  in- 
teresting book  in  Ryetown,  and  on  his 
wav  home  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  old 
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mare's  neck,  and  let  her  walk  very  slow- 
ly, and  he  amused  himself  by  reading  in 
his  book. 

Katy,  however — so  it  would  seem — 
was  not  w  much  amused  with  that  way 
of  traveling  as  the  student  was.  She  got 
cross.  T:  Jjably  she  wanted  to  get  home 
as  SOOL  r  ^  he  could,  thinking  that  very 
likely  O  tain  Parry  would  have  some 
supper  for  ner  in  the  stable. 

By  siui  by,  Katy  came  to  a  brook 
that  cros^d  the  road.  She  had  her 
choice,  ei'aer  to  go  over  the  bridge  or 
wade  through  the  stream.  I  say  she  had 
her  choice  ;  for  the  man  she  carried  on 
her  back  had  given  up  the  reins  to  her, 
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and  she  could  go  just  where  she  pleased. 
He  thought  she  would  find  her  way  home, 
and  that  was  all  he  wanted  of  her. 

Katy  knew  a  thing  or  two.  She  did 
not  go  over  the  bridge.  She  pretended 
she  wanted  to  drink.  Perhaps  she  did 
want  to  drink.  She  wanted  to  eat,  that 
was  certain.  But  whether  she  was  thirsty 
or  not,  she  went  down  to  the  brook,  wa- 
ded about  half  way  across,  stopped,  and 
drank  a  little. 

The  water  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
was  rather  deep.  It  came  quite  up  to 
the  feet  of  our  student,  and  that  roused 
him.  When  he  saw  where  he  was,  he 
was  a  little  alarmed,  and  thought  it  would 
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be  best  for  Katy  to  get  through  her 
drinking  as  quick  as  she  could,  and  hurry 
toward  dry  land.  "  Get  up !"  said  he. 

But  Katy  did  not  get  up.  She  did  a 
very  different  thing.  She  took  it  into 
her  head  to  shake  herself  all  over,  as  if 
forty  thousand  flies  were  biting  her. 
Poor  Patrick!  he  was  not  prepared  for 
any  such  trick  as  that,  or  he  would  have 
held  on.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
shaking;  and  off  he  tumbled  into  the 
stream.  His  hat  went  one  way,  and  his 
book  another. 

As  for  Patrick  himself,  after  flounder- 
ing in  the  water  for  some  time,  uncertain 
whether  he  was  going  to  drown  or  not, 
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he  at  last  made  out  to  get  to  the  shore, 
alive.  But  the  mare — she  had  trotted 
off  home.  She  was  hungry,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  wanted  her  supper. 

The  next  time  Patrick  came  over  to 
Captain  Parry's,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  laughter.  "  You 
must  take  good  care  of  Katy  next  time," 
said  Captain  Parry 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MY   GRANDFATHER. 

How  delighted  I  used  to  be,  in  my  boy- 
hood, when  I  could  visit  my  veteran 
grandfather,  climb  upon  his  old  oaken 
chair,  and  coax  him  to  tell  me  stories. 
He  was  a  great  story-teller.  Though 
not  always  in  a  mood  for  story-telling, 
when  he  did  take  a  fancy  that  way,  he 
would  charm  a  group  of  grandchildren 
for  hours  together.  As  long  ago  as  the 
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period  when  my  recollection  of  him  com- 
mences, he  was  quite  an  old  gentleman. 
His  hair — the  little  which  time  had 
spared  him — was  as  white  as  snow,  and 
the  wrinkles  in  his  brow  were  many  and 
deep. 

My  grandfather  was  a  man  of  the  old 
school,  and  everything  in  his  house  until 
the  day  he  died,  was  in  the  ancient  style. 
And  when  I  went  to  see  my  grandparent, 
after  I  began  to  sip  a  little  poetry  once 
in  a  while,  I  remember  I  always  thought 
of  Goldsmith's  description  of  that  old- 
fashioned  house  in  his  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage." There,  at  my  grandfather's,  were 
all  the  venerable  pieces  of  furniture,  just 
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as  they  were  enumerated  in  the  poet's 
inventory.  There  were 

"  The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish  Jd  clock,  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day." 

There,  too,  were  the  aspen-boughs,  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  fennel,  in  the  fire- 
place ; 

"  While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Hanged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row." 

The  old  house  is  standing  now ;  and  I 
almost  venerate  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loved  ones  who  lived  there  long  since, 
and  who,  by  their  honest,  good-natured 
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kindness,  rendered  that  spot  the  dearest 
on  earth  to  me,  next  to  my  own  sweet 
home. 

Nothing  pleased  the  old  gentleman 
better,  than  to  get  around  him  some 
dozen  or  more  of  his  little  grandchildren. 
He  delighted  to  join  in  their  sports,  and 
tell  them  a  multitude  of  just  such  stories 
as  they  liked  to  hear.  There  was  one 
season  in  every  year,  when  the  old  man 
expected  to  see  all,  or  nearly  all  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  together  at  his 
house.  I  need  scarcely  tell  my  New 
England  friends,  that  this  season  was  the 
thanksgiving  festival.  What  a  host  of  us 
used  to  assemble  in  that  brown  cottage, 
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to  enjoy  these  festive  seasons.  When  we 
came  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  we  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  small  regiment. 

We  children  used  to  look  forward  to 
these  thanksgivings,  by  the  way,  as  the 
brightest  days  in  all  the  calendar.  We 
had  more  than  one  good  reason  for  so 
doing.  When  the  Proclamation  came, 
we  were  in  high  spirits,  you  may  depend. 
But  the  turkeys  and  chickens — poor  fel- 
lows!— it  was  a  death-warrant  to  them. 
If  they  could  have  understood  English, 
the  whole  tribe  would  have  put  on 
mourning  when  the  Proclamation  ap- 
peared. They  would  have  obeyed  the 
spirit  of  that  instrument  in  one  respect  at 
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least,  and  that  too  before  the  all-impor- 
tant day  arrived.  It  would  have  been  a 
signal  for  the  suspension  of  "  all  servile 
labor  and  vain  recreation,"  I  am  sure. 
We  had  to  go  to  meeting  in  the  morn 
ing — otherwise  we  were  not  properly  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  dinner.  The  ser- 
mon always  seemed  long  to  us,  longer 
than  it  was  on  any  other  day  of  the  year. 
But  for  all  that,  I  dare  presume  it  was 
short  enough.  When  the  meeting  was 
out,  came  the  dinner  ;  and  such  a  din- 
ner !  There  w as  only  one  of  that  stamp 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
There  is  a  distinct  daguerreotype  im- 
pression of  it  upon  my  mind.  A  long 
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table  was  necessary,  of  course.  There 
were  two  chicken-pies,  always  two. 
These  presiding  genii  occupied  either 
end  of  the  table,  about  in  the  position  of 
the  two  foci  of  the  ellipse.  One  of  these 
valuable  depositories  was  intended  for 
immediate  use — the  other  was  to  be 
looked  at.  It  was  indispensable  for  the 
symmetry  of  the  table ;  but  its  crust  was 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

The  old  man  always  implored  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  bounties  of  the 
table.  This  done,  we  were  soon  shown, 
by  the  generous  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  our  entertainment,  how 
many  temporal  blessings  we  had  to  be 
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thankful  for.  I  wonder  how  much  of 
imagination  there  was,  at  that  day,  in 
my  estimate  of  the  good  things  on  m} 
grandfather's  table.  I  do  not  know 
But  this  I  know,  that  no  pumpkin  pies  01 
doughnuts,  no  baked  beans  or  plum  pud- 
dings, no  loaves  of  gingerbread  or  apple 
dumplings,  tasted  so  good  to  me  as  those 
which  I  ate  at  my  grandfather's ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  now,  that  I  have  never  en- 
countered such  excellent  specimens  of 
the. cooking  art  since.  I  suppose  that, 
however,  is  one  of  the  illusions  of  child- 
hood, which  has  crossed  the  bridge  of  a 
maturer  age. 

I  have  said  something  about  my  grand- 
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father's  stories.  I  thought  then,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  should  think  now, 
could  I  hear  him  repeat  his  juvenile 
stories,  that  he  was  a  model  in  his  art. 
His  stories  were  never  silly  and  unmean- 
ing. No  one  ever  heard  from  his  lips 
such  a  mass  of  nonsensical  jargon  as  Jack 
ar.d  his  Bean.  Nor  did  he  deal  much  in 
the  marvellous,  or  the  terrible.  Stories 
about  fairies,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  fays, 
and  the  like,  had  no  place  in  his  list. 
Bluebeard,  also,  and  Robin  Hood,  and 
Rob  Roy  were  passed  by,  as  if  they  never 
figured  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  But 
such  a  multitude  of  tales  as  he  had  to 
tell  about  what  he  saw,  and  heard,  and 
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felt,  and  thought,  when  he  was  a  boy ! 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  cata- 
logue of  this  genus  of  tales.  We  used  to 
tease  him  to  tell  some  of  these  stories, 
particularly  those  connected  with  "  war- 
time," over  and  over  again.  We  want- 
ed to  hear  them  repeated,  long  after  we 
had  nearly  got  them  by  heart.  There 
was  one,  I  recollect,  which  used  to  be 
called  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as 
regularly  as  the  people  call  for  the 
Herdsman's  Song  at  Jenny  Lind's  con- 
certs. The  story  was  something  like  this : 
When  my  grandfather  was  a  young 
man,  he  enlisted  in  the  continental  army, 
donned  the  continental  uniform,  and  went 
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to  fighting  in  the  continental  war,  for  so 
much  a  month,  continental  currency. 
Well,  he  had  the  happiness  to  hear  the 
whizzing  of  some  scores  of  the  enemy's 
balls,  as  they  hurried  through  the  ranks 
where  he  was  fighting.  One  day  a 
young  fellow,  who  stood  in  the  ranks  at 
his  side,  was  hit  by  a  grape-shot,  and 
mortally  wounded.  When  he  fell,  my 
grandfather  helped  to  carry  him  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
where  all  possible  care  was  taken  of  him. 
My  grandfather  told  him  that  the  sur- 
geon said  he  could  not  live  more  than  an 
hour.  "  Must  I  die,  then,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  and  so  early  ?  But  it  is 
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the  will  of  God,  and  I  must  not  murmur." 
Then  he  called  my  grandfather,  and  he 
had  two  or  three  dying  requests  to  make. 
"  There  is  a  Testament,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  his  pocket,  "  which  my  dear 
mother  gave  me.  She  is  now  in  heaven, 
where,  I  trust,  I  shall  soon  see  her.  Give 
this  to  my  brother,  and  tell  him  it  was 
my  request,  in  my  last  moments,  that  he 
would  keep  it  for  my  sake  and  our 
mother's,  and  read  it  often  and  prayer- 
fully. This  watch,  Ralph,"  he  added, 
addressing  my  grandfather,  "  my  father 
gave  me  when  I  became  of  age.  I  will 
give  it  to  you  for  a  keepsake.  Remem- 
ber me.  Remember  your  Creator,  too, 
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and  prepare  to  die.  But  my  breath  is 
gone.  Good  bye.  Bury  me  by  the  side 
of  my  mother."  And  he  died. 

The  old  watch  which  the  dying  soldier 
gave  my  grandfather,  he  carried  during 
his  lifetime.  It  was  a  very  old-fashioned 
watch,  almost  as  large  as  a  small  saucer, 
I  recollect.  The  old  man  always  took 
it  out  and  showed  it  to  us,  when  he  told 
the  story  connected  with  it. 

Dear  old  man  !  his  virtues  were  many, 
and  his  faults  few.  May  Heaven  assist 
me  to  emulate  the  former,  and  to  shun 
the  latter,  that  I  may  find  the  happy  rest 
to  which  I  would  fain  hope  he  has  been 
introduced  by  his  heavenly  Father. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DROWNING  OUT   WOODCHUCKS. 

OF  all  the  sports  which  we  boys  used 
to  resort  to,  that  of  drowning  woodchucks 
out  of  their  holes — to  employ  the  techni- 
cal phrase  in  use  among  us — was,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  the  least  sensible.  It 
"  paid  the  poorest"  of  any,  as  a  capitalist 
would  say.  The  woodchuck  abounds  in 
that  part  of  New  England  which  was  my 
home  during  rny  boyhood.  This  animal, 
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as  some  of  you  know,  burrows  in  the 
ground,  like  the  striped  squirrel.  The 
spot  he  usually  chooses  for  a  hole  is  on 
the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  if  there  is  a  large 
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rock  in  the  vicinity,  he  likes  the  location 
all  the  better. 

Well,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
there  is  a  small  stream  of  water  near  the 
woodchuck's  hole.  When  that  is  the 
case,  the  cunning  boys — cunning,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  estimate  of  each 
other — often  put  their  heads  together, 
and  lay  a  plot  to  catch  the  woodchuck's 
family.  The  plot  is  mainly  this  :  to  get 
half  a  dozen  water- pails,  and  to  bring 
water  from  the  little  stream,  and  pour 
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into  the  hole,  until  the  woodchucks  find 
it  too  wet  for  them  in  their  underground 
home;  when  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  show  their  good  sense  by  leaving 
the  premises.  While  they  are  in  the  act 
of  passing  out,  the  plan  is  to  capture 
the  poor  fellows. 

As  I  have  passed  a  freshly-dug  wood- 
chuck's  hole,  situated,  perhaps,  in  a  cosy 
corner  of  a  fine  field  of  corn  or  rye,  I 
have  had,  many  a  time,  a  capital  chance 
to  see  the  veteran  head  of  the  family. 
He  would  sit  there,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  hole,  taking  his  ease,  apparently  at 
peace  with  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  very  image  of  quiet,  tranquil 
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enjoyment.  There  he  would  sit,  until  I 
got  within  half  a  dozen  rods  of  his  hole, 
when  he  would  nod  me  one  of  his  quiet- 
est "good  byes,"  and  slowly  enter  his 
dwelling. 

All  that  was  very  provoking  to  us 
boys.  The  cool  and  quiet  way  in  which 
the  whole  affair  was  conducted,  made  us 
dislike  the  woodchuck.  Many  and  many 
a  time,  as  I  have  seen  the  lord  and  per- 
haps the  lady  of  one  of  these  castles  going 
leisurely  down  the  hole,  I  have  ground 
my  teeth  together,  and  said  to  myself, 
"  You  provoking  rascal !  I'll  catch  you 
one  of  these  days,  and  then  I'll  punish 
you  for  all  this.  See  if  I  don't.  You'll 
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laugh  out  of  the  other  corner  of  your 
mouth  then,  I'm  thinking."  It  did 
really  seem  to  me  that  they  laughed  and 
chuckled,  as  they  took  their  leave  of  me. 
As  I  was  not,  at  that  time,  very  learned 
in  any  language  except  the  English,  and 
not  astonishingly  so  in  that,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
thought  those  who  named  the  animal  in 
the  first  place,  had  some  regard  to  this 
chuckling  habit  of  his  in  their  choice  of 
a  name. 

Well,  just  as  likely  as  not,  the  very 
next  Saturday  after  this  discovery  of  the 
woodchuck's  hole,  I  went  coolly  to 
work — as  coolly  as  any  01  e  could  go  to 
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work  for  it  was  generally  pretty  warm 
business,  at  the  best — to  put  my  threat 
into  execution.  A  troop  of  school  boys 
were  summoned,  each  armed  with  a 
water-pail  and  a  club,  and  off  we  all 
wandered  to  the  woodchuck's  hole. 

Then  jve  commenced  the  drowning 
process.  I  think  I  called  this  mode  of 
warfare  storming,  a  moment  ago.  I  am 
not  sure  but  it  has  full  as  much  to  do 
with  the  siege  as  with  the  storm.  You 
can't  begin  to  guess  how  many  barrels 
of  water  these  woodchucks  will  bear. 
They  are  obstinate  creatures ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  policy  to 
make  the  boys  just  as  much  trouble  as 
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they  can.  How  long  and  heartily,  in 
company  with  half  a  score  of  my  play- 
fellows, have  I  toiled  with  the  buckets, 
all  the  time  anxiously  expecting,  as  each 
successive  torrent  was  poured  into  the 
hole,  to  see  the  nose  of  a  half-drowned 
woodchuck  pop  out  through  the  water. 
I  actually  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
water  which  a  company  of  us  have 
poured  down  one  woodchuck's  hole, 
would  float  a  small  sloop ;  and  I  presume 
I  have  tried  something  like  the  same  ex- 
periment with  the  castles  of  twenty 
different  woodchuck  families. 

You  will  want  to  know  something  of 
the  success  of  these   woodchuck  sieges. 
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Perhaps  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
I  will  give  you  a  thrilling  account  of  the 
capture  of  a  whole  family  of  these  ani- 
mals, as,  one  after  another,  they  emerged 
from  the  doors  of  their  castle.  But  I 
never  fairly  drowned  out  a  woodchuck 
in  my  life.  How  many  I  have  drowned 
in,  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  never  saw  one  drowned 
out.  Indeed,  I  never  heard  of  more  than 
one  who  had  been  forced  out  of  his  hole 
by  the  drowning  process ;  and  I  am  a 
little  sceptical  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
that  story,  inasmuch  as  it  started  with  a 
boy  who  had  a  habit  of  stretching  the 
truth,  when  he  took  a  notion  to  do  so, 
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as  if  it  were  a  thin  piece  of  India- 
rubber. 

Still  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  a 
woodchuck  has  never  been  drowned  out. 
All  I  insist  on  is,  that  I  never  could 
drown  one  out,  and  that  none  of  my 
young  companions  ever  had  a  hand  in 
drowning  one  out. 

The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  drowning 
a  genuine,  live  woodchuck  out  of  his 
hole,  was  on  this  wise :  One  day,  when 
we  were  harvesting  our  corn,  I  found  a 
large  hole,  which,  by  the  fresh  earth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  I  knew  some 
woodchuck  family  had  recently  dug,  just 
at  the  oase  of  a  little  knoll,  in  one  cor- 
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ner  of  the  lot.  I  cast  some  sharp  glances 
at  the  hole,  several  times  during  the  day ; 
and  once,  when  I  looked  that  way,  I 
actually  saw  two  woodchucks  sitting  on 
a  large  stump  of  a  tree,  just  over  the  hole. 
"  Now  for  it !"  I  thought. 

It  was  never  difficult  to  get  my  father's 
consent  to  let  me  head  a  drowning  expe- 
dition. I  suppose,  having  "  cut  his  eye 
teeth"  long  before  that,  he  looked  upon 
that  species  of  amusement  as  rather  a 
harmless  one,  and  pretty  safe  for  all 
parties. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  go  and  drown 
them  out  to  your  heart's  content." 

So  I  got  a  small  regiment  of  boys,  and 
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went  to  work.  We  had  not  poured  in 
more  than  a  dozen  buckets  full  of  water, 
before  we  heard,  when  we  put  our  ears 
down  close  to  the  hole,  the  struggling  of 
the  animal,  making  his  way  through  the 
water.  At  that  stage  of  the  business, 
all  at  once,  we  recollected  that  there  had 
been  no  contract  between  us  in  relation 
to  the  divisions  of  the  spoils  of  victory. 
So  we  got  a  great  flat  stone,  and  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape,  of  the  woodchuck,  while  we 
had  a  parley. 

It  took  only  a  very  few  moments  to 
come  to  an  amicable  and  unanimous  de- 
cision. I  was  to  have  the  first  wood- 
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chuck.  It  was  conceded  that  it  be 
longed  to  me,  as  the  first  discoverer. 
For  the  rest  of  the  family — and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  half  a  dozen 
young  woodchucks,  besides  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  household — we  were 
all  to  "  draw  cuts."  There  were  to  be 
as  many  drawings  as  there  were  wood- 
chucks,  and  the  one  that  got  the  longest 
cut,  at  each  drawing,  had  the  particular 
woodchuck  which  was  drawn  for  at  the 
time. 

This  arrangement  being  concluded, 
the  stone  was  removed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  while  one  of  us  stood  by 
with  a  club,  ready  to  receive  the  victim 
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of  )ur  cunning,  when  out  bounced — 
what  do  you  think  ?  Our  little  dog 
Snarl,  who  received,  as  he  came  out,  a 
pretty  hard  knock  on  the  nose  from  the 
club. 

The  foolish  cur !  What  on  earth  he 
was  doing  down  in  that  hole,  I  never  could 
conjecture.  Certainly  he  was  not  after 
the  woodchucks.  If  he  had  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  he  was  worming  him- 
self into  a  woodchuck's  hole,  I  suspect 
he  would  have  retreated  faster  than  he 
went  down.  Snarl  was  one  of  the  great- 
est cowards  that  ever  went  on  four  legs. 
I  do  believe,  if  he  had  once  got  a  sight 
of  a  live  woodchuck,  and  had  got  a  no- 
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tion  into  his  head  that  that  hideous  ani- 
mal was  about  to  give  him  battle,  he 
would  have  fainted  away,  or  exhibited 
some  other  equally  undogly  sign  of  ter- 
ror. How  the  little  coward  did  whine, 
when  he  emerged,  half  dead,  from  that 
woodchuck's  hole.  He  had  not  strength 
enough  to  shake  himself,  as  dogs  usually 
do,  when  they  come  out  of  the  water ; 
though,  poor  fellow !  he  trembled  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  got  quite  a  shaking  with- 
out any  voluntary  effort  of  his  own. 

The  appearance  of  Snarl,  instead  of 
the  mammoth  woodchuck,  whose  skin  I 
had  already  tanned  in  imagination,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  which  I  had  added 
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so  much  to  my  stock  of  ready  money  as 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  brand  new  pair  of 
skates  for  the  following  winter — the  ap- 
pearance of  Snarl  at  the  mouth  of  the 
woodchuck's  hole,  was,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  together,  one  of  the  most 
severe  disappointments  of  my  boyhood. 
I  felt  it  so  much  at  the  time,  that  I  could 
not  see  at  all,  what  I  have  since  seen 
easily  enough,  every  time  I  have  thought 
of  the  affair,  why  my  father  and  his  men 
laughed  so  heartily  at  the  result  of  that 
drowning  expedition. 

These  woodchucks  are  cunning  fel- 
lows— a  great  deal  more  cunning  than 
we  boys  took  them  to  be.  If  I  had 
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known,  at  the  time,  what  has  since  come 
to  my  knowledge,  respecting  this  family 
of  animals,  I  don't  think  I  should  ever 
have  been  caught  trying  to 'drown  them 
out.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  with  these  fellows,  in  making  their 
burrows,  to  dig  down  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  to  strike  off  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  and  make  their  nest  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  family  can 
generally  keep  dry,  let  the  boys  pour  the 
water  into  their  holes  all  day.  They 
know  well  enough  that  their  retreat  is 
secure  ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
why  they  are  so  deliberate  in  their  mo- 
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tions,  when  you  approach  their  holes, 
and  why  they  chuckle  so,  as  they  go 
down. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COUSIN  HELEN  AND  HER  PONY. 

HELEN  was  my  favorite  among  all  my 
cousins.  She  was  always  so  gentle,  so 
good-natured,  so  kind,  and  withal,  so 
full  of  life  and  glee,  that  nobody  could 
help  loving  her.  Uncle  Jesse,  her  father, 
lived  near  my  own  dear  home  ;  and  how 
happy  it  used  to  make  me,  when  my 
mother  allowed  me  to  go  over  and  spend 
the  day  with  cousin  Helen.  She  was 
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several  years  my  senior,  but  she  knew 
exactly  what  would  please  me ;  and  she 
entered  as  heartily  into  my  more  childish 
plays,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  adapted 
to  her  own  age. 

I  said  she  was  gentle  and  kind.  So 
she  was,  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and 
yet  she  was  as  full  of  fun  as  ever  you  saw 
a  girl.  If  there  was  any  frolicking  going 
on,  Helen  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  it. 
She  was  as  light-hearted  and  merry  as  a 
bird. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  write  Helen's 
biography.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I 
think  her  character  would  be  sketched 
in  a  pretty  favorable  light — perhaps  so 
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favorable,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  like 
a  true  picture.  Besides,  if  I  should  be- 
gin to  put  such  a  picture  upon  canvas,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  but  I  should  spend  so 
much  time  upon  it,  that  you  would  all 
get  out  of  patience  with  me.  So  I  think 
I  had  better  leave  her  history  in  detail, 
for  some  one  else,  whose  judgment  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  be  warped  by  par- 
tiality. I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 
though,  since  I  have  my  hand  in.  I'll 
give  you  a  short  chapter  in  her  history, 
in  which,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
let  a  couple  of  her  pets  figure  a  little, 
too.  Helen  loved  everybody,  and  al- 
most everything  that  breathed.  Some 
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people  seem  to  think  it  an  evidence  of 
weakness,  or,  it  may  be,  of  bad  taste,  to 
show,  or  indeed  to  feel  any  fondness  for 
a  dog,  a  cat,  a  horse,  or  a  bird.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  people,  however;  on 
the  contrary,  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
it  has  tended  to  give  me  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  a  person's  character,  when  T 
see  him  or  her  warmly  attached  to  some 
pet  or  other.  You  see  how  difficult  it  is 
for  me  to  keep  from  writing  Helen's  eu- 
logy. But  I  will  stop  praising  her  now, 
and  talk  about  those  pets  of  hers. 

One  day — one  cold  day  in  December — 
I  went  over  to  Uncle  Jesse's,  and  cousin 
Helen  had  a  little  lamb  wrapped  up  in 
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flannel,  and  she  was  feeding  it.  Uncle 
Jesse  had  been  out  in  the  field  that  morn- 
ing, and  had  found  the  lamb  sick,  and 
almost  dead  with  cold.  It  was  a  bitter 
cold  day.  The  snow  was  falling  fast, 
and  it  was  very  deep  on  the  ground 
when  I  got  up  in  the  morning.  The 
sick  lamb  was  soon  well.  But  Helen 
kept  him  in  the  wood-house  a  long  time, 
so  that  he  became  very  tame,  and  very 
much  attached  to  his  mistress.  His 
name  was  Willy.  He  knew  his  name 
as  well  as  any  of  you  know  yours.  If 
cousin  Helen  called  him,  he  would  run 
to  her  in  a  minute.  After  a  while,  when 
he  was  nearly  full-grown,  he  was  taken 
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out  into  the  field,  and  placed  among  the 
rest  of  the  sheep.  But  for  months,  and 
1  am  not  sure  but  years,  after  that,  when- 
ever Helen  went  into  the  field  where  he 
was,  and  said  "  Willy,  Willy,"  no  matter 
what  he  was  doing  at  the  time,  nor  how 
good  the  pasture  was,  he  would  bound 
away  from  the  flock,  run  up  to  his  old 
mistress,  lick  her  hand,  and  show,  in 
every  possible  way,  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  her.  One  day,  when  she  was  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  Willy  and  his  com- 
panions were  feeding  in  a  pasture  within 
sight.  Helen  called  the  name  of  her  fa- 
vorite. He  looked  up,  thought  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  ran,  with  all  his  might, 
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toward  her.  When  he  got  to  the  fence, 
he  made  a  spring,  leaped  over  it,  and  in 
a  minute  was  at  her  side.  Helen  con- 
cluded, then,  that  she  would  never  tempt 
Willy  to  leap  over  a  fence  again. 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  an- 
other pet  of  Helen's — a  horse,  which  her 
father  gave  her  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  This  horse,  by  name  Jehu,  to 
say  the  truth  about  him,  was  not  the 
prettiest  one  I  ever  saw.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  perfectly  sure  but  he  would  have  been 
set  down,  by  competent  and  unprejudiced 
judges,  as  very  far  from  being  a  model  of 
beauty.  But  you  could  not  have  per- 
suaded Helen  that  he  was  not  handsome. 
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"  What  if  his  mane  is  a  little  shaggy  ?" 
she  used  to  say,  when  any  one  dared  to 
hint  that  he  was  not  a  perfect  Bucepha- 
lus;  "  and  what  if  his  limbs  are  not  quite 
as  delicately  formed  as  some  of  his  more 
genteel  neighbors  ?  he  is  a  fine,  spirited 
fellow,  for  all  that,  and  as  good-looking 
as  any  one  need  wish  to  see." 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Helen 
should  like  old  Jehu.  He  was  one  of  the 
kindest  beasts  that  ever  had  a  saddle 
on  his  back,  and  he  knew  more  than 
any  dozen  horses  in  the  neighborhood. 
Then,  as  to  his  speed,  though  his  gait 
was  not  the  most  graceful,  he  went  over 
the  ground  like  a  bird,  when  it  was  ne- 
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cessary  for  him  to  travel  fast.  But  there 
was  another  and  better  reason  still,  why 
Helen  loved  old  Jehu.  I  will  tell  you 
what  that  reason  was.  Soon  after  Uncle 
Jesse  gave  her  the  horse,  she  learned  to 
ride  on  his  back.  At  first,  she  always 
had  some  one  with  her  when  she  rode. 
But,  by  and  by,  Jehu  was  so  gentle  and 
kind,  that  she  used  to  ride  alone.  How 
often  I  have  seen  the  laughing,  romping, 
merry-hearted  creature,  on  the  back  of 
her  favorite  pony,  sometimes  on  the  right 
side  of  him,  but  quite  as  often  on  the 
wrong  side — sometimes  with  a  lady's 
saddle,  sometimes  with  a  gentleman's 
saddle,  and  now  and  then  with  no  sad- 
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die  at  all.     She  was  not  very  particular 
as  her  mode  of  riding  on  horseback. 

Old  day,  an  old  colored  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  not  far  from  her 
father's,  was  taken  dangerously  sick. 
As  soon  as  cousin  Helen  heard  tha* 
Chloe  was  sick,  she  ran  over  to  see  her. 
Helen  saw  in  a  moment  that  some  one 
must  run  for  the  doctor.  So  she  hastened 
home,  got  some  one  to  put  the  saddle 
and  bridle  upon  Jehu,  whistled  for  Ponto, 
the  family  dog,  and  posted  after  Dr. 
Bliven,  the  village  physician,  who  lived 
more  than  a  mile  from  her  father's. 
Helen  was  a  pretty  good  rider ;  but  she 
urged  her  pony  so  fast,  that  she.  fell  from 
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his  back  before  she  had  got  half  way  to 
the  doctor's.  It  seems  that  she  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  for  she  was  insensi- 
ble when  she  was  discovered.  But  the 
most  interesting  and  affecting  part  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told.  Helen  had 
fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But 
the  horse,  seeming  to  have  known  the 
danger  of  lying  there,  where  she  might 
be  run  over,  had  taken  hold  of  her 
clothes  with  his  teeth,  and  had  dragged 
her  away  from  the  carriage  path,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  rod.  No  one,  it  is 
true,  saw  the  horse  do  this  deed  ;  but, 
from  the  rents  made  by  his  teeth  in 
Helen's  dffcss,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
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ground  over  which  she  was  drawn,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Jehu  was  found 
standing  over  his  young  mistress,  and 
watching  her,  apparently  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  You  see,  young  friends,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  good  reason  why 
cousin  Helen  should  take  a  fancy  to 
Jehu. 

Dear  reader  !  although  I  have  passed 
many,  many  happy  hours  with  this 
cherished  cousin,  and  although  I  love  to 
call  up  to  my  mind  the  scenes  in-  which 
we  were  actors  together,  there  is  a  tinge 
of  sadness  in  my  memory  of  these  scenes ; 
for  that  dear  cousin,  almost  ere  she  had 
reached  the  years  of  womanhood,  was 
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removed  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death, 
and  we  saw  her  face  no  more, 

"  The  good  die  first, 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   HOMESICK   BOY. 

WAS  you  ever  thoroughly  homesick, 
young  friend  ?  If  not,  let  me  try  to  draw 
you  a  picture  of  a  homesick  boy — one  who 
has  the  disease  very  badlj,  as  I  had  it 
once  at  my  grandfather's. 

Imagine  a  young  fellow,  as  merry  as  a 
robin  in  spring,  about  a  score  of  miles 
from  home.  As  the  sun  begins  to  go 
down  behind  the  hills,  his  spirits  begin  to 
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sink  like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer. 
There  is  no  father  or  mother,  no  brother 
or  sister,  to  bid  him  good  night,  when  he 
retires  to  rest.  The  next  day  he  tries  to 
be  cheerful ;  but  he  has  lost  his  appetite 
What  to  him  are  all  his  grandmother's 
nice  custards,  and  nut-cakes,  and  loaves 
of  gingerbread,  now  ?  He  goes  out  to 
play  with  the  lambs,  that  are  grouped 
together  under  the  shade  of  the  barn. 
It  will  not  do.  He  runs  down  to  the 
brook,  to  see  how  his  water-wheel  gets 
along,  and  his  miniature  cotton-factory. 
But  his  mind  is  somewhere  else.  It  is 
in  his  father's  house.  See  him  leaning 
on  the  fence,  near  the  stream  where  he 
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has  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  He  is 
thinking  of  those  whom  he  loves  at 
home — of  his  mother,  singing  to  the  babe 
in  the  cradle.  Dear  little  sister !  how 
he  would  enjoy  thy  prattle  now.  He  is 
thinking  of  his  brother,  too,  his  compan- 
ion in  all  his  sports.  See  him  there — the 
very  image  of  sorrow.  And  yet  he  can- 
not weep.  Could  he  have  a  good  crying 
spell,  he  would  feel  better — a  little  bet- 
ter. He  looks  forward  to  the  future. 
There  is  nothing  to  console  him.  He  is 
not  to  go  home  till  Thanksgiving  ;  arid 
four  months  must  pass  away  before 
Thanksgiving.  Oh,  how  slow  the  moons 
will  travel!  How  long  the.,  days  and 
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nights  will  be  !  Poor  fellow  !  he  won- 
ders if  he  shall  live  till  Thanksgiving. 
He  wonders,  too,  what  he  shall  do  all 
that  time,  if  he  should  live ;  and  he  won- 
ders most  of  all,  how  he  could  ever  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  leave  home. 
Night  comes  again.  He  goes  to  bed. 
But  the  thoughts  of  home  keep  him 
awake.  When  he  sleeps,  his  dreams  are 
of  home.  He  fancies  himself  in  the  em- 
brace of  his  mother.  He  hears  her  musi- 
cal voice,  and  feels  her  kiss  of  love  upon 
his  cheek.  Sure  this  is  home,  sweet 
home.  He  wakes — it  is  a  dream. 

This,  young  reader,  is  a  faint  picture 
of  home-sickness.     It  is  faint,  because  it 
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must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  understood. 
I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  never  be- 
come familiar  with  the  disease  in  that 
way.  But  if  you  should  ever  think 
lightly  of  the  pleasures  of  home,  and 
sigh,  as  some  children  do,  to  go  away, 
I  beg  you  will  remember  this  short 
chapter  on  homesickness.  Home  never 
seemed  so  charming  to  me,  as  it  did  the 
day  I  returned  from  my  grandfather's. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   WASPS'  NEST; 
OB   PERILS    OF   DISOBEDIENCE. 

THE  Bible  says,  "The  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard."  A  great  many  who 
transgress  the  laws  of  God  find  that  it  is 
a  hard  road  to  travel.  They  are  apt  to 
find  it  out,  by  experience,  before  they 
get  along  very  far  on  the  road.  It  is 
often  the  case,  too,  that  children  find  the 
way  hard  when  they  transgress  the  laws 
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of  their  parents.  And  I  don't  know 
how  they  can  expect  anything  else. 
The  Bible  says,  "Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord."  Obedience  to 
one's  father  and  mother,  then,  is  one  of 
God's  commands.  To  break  that  law  is 
just  as  much  a  transgression  as  anything 
else  ;  and  if  children  disobey  their  pa- 
rents, why  should  they  not  expect  to  find 
the  way  hard  ? 

Now  I  think  of  it,  a  particular  inci- 
dent occurs  to  my  mind,  among  others, 
which  shows  how  hard  the  way  is,  when 
ja.  boy  or  girl  takes  a  notion  to  disobey 
.an  express  parental  law. 

"  Father,"  said  Frederick  Ames,  in  a 
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pleading  tone,  not  unmixed  with  a  spice 
of  whining,  which  always  sounds  harshly 
on  my  ears,  when  I  hear  it  from  any  of 
my  young  friends,  "  father,  can't  I  go 
down  to  Captain  Elmwood's  huckleberry 
pasture  this  afternoon,  with  Joe  ?" 

"  What's  going  on  in  the  huckleberry 
pasture  ?"  asked  Squire  Graves,  Freddy's 
father. 

"  Oh,  ever  so  fine  sport,"  Freddy  re- 
plied. 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  can  be,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Graves.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, it  would  seem,  was  rather  in- 
credulous. 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Freddy,  "  I  don't 
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see  why  I  can't  go  down  there.  I'll  risk 
the  fun,  if  you'll  let  me  go." 

Mr.  Graves  was  an  old  bird,  and  not 
easily  caught  with  chaff.  You  can  some- 
times catch  young  birds  with  that  sort  of 
stuff;  but  you  must  try  something  else, 
if  you  want  to  get  hold  of  the  old  ones. 
"So,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you'll 
risk  the  fun.  But  suppose  I  shouldn't 
risk  it.  What  then." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  should  have  to 
stay  at  home,"  said  Freddy,  sullenly, 
"  and  let  Joe  have  the  fun  all  to  him- 
self." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  what  the 
fun  is,"  said  the  squire.  "  I  like  fun, 
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too,  once  in  a  while  ;  and  if  I  knew 
what  this  was  down  in  the  huckleberry 
lot,  I  don't  know  but  I  would  go  with 
you  and  Joe,  and  help  you  enjoy  it." 
What  an  old  bird  the  squire  was.  He 
didn't  take  a  liking  to  the  chaff' at  all. 

Freddy  was  silent.  His  fun  was  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  barely  men- 
tioned it,  he  knew  his  father  would  not 
let  him  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  you  know  I  am  always  very  willing  to 
indulge  you,  when  it  is  best.  But  really 
I  am  a  little  afraid  about  this  fun  in  the 
huckleberry  pasture.  The  huckleberries 
are  all  gone,  and  the  blackberries,  too." 
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"And  the  grapes?" 

Take  care,  Freddy.  It  is  not  the 
grapes  that  you  and  Joe  are  after ;  and 
if  you  don't  look  out,  you  will  get  to 
fibbing  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot,  before 
you  know  it  Take  care.  You  are  on 
dangerous  ground  now.  That's  a  crook- 
ed road,  and  it  will  lead  you  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble,  if  you  don't  go  back  again  to 
the  straight  path  of  honesty  and  truth. 

"  Well,  what  of  the  grapes  ?"  Freddy's 
father  asked. 

There  was  another  pause.  "Sure 
enough,  '  what  of  the  grapes  I9  "  So  he 
thought.  He  did  not  say  it.  He  did 
not  say  anything.  He  said  nothing,  for 
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the  best  reason  in  the  world — he  had 
nothing  to  say.  He  was  not  over  and 
above  cunning,  as  he  was  rather  a  young 
bird.  But  he  saw,  after  he  had  spoken, 
that  the  grapes  did  not  furnish  quite  so 
good  bait  for  his  trap  as  he  could  wish. 
There  were  grapes  in  the  pasture,  to  be 
sure.  But  they  were  not  ripe.  They 
were  like  the  grapes  that  are  spoken  of  in 
the  fable — the  grapes  which  the  fox  look- 
ed at  so  wishfully,  but  couldn't  reach. 
They  were  frost  grapes,  and  were  not 
lit  to  eat  until  quite  late  in  the  fall. 

Well,  Freddy,  after  thinking  awhile, 
concluded  to  let  the  grapes  go,  and  to 
tack  right  s  niare  about.  That  was  cer- 
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tainly  the  wisest  thing  he  could  have 
done. 

"  Father,"  saui  he,  pulling  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  by  the  ears,  "  father,  did  you 
ever  hunt  wasps'  nests,  when  you  was  a 
boy  1" 

"  Aha  !"  said  the  squire,  "  that's  your 
fine  fun,  is  it  ?" 

Freddy  frankly  and  plumply  confessed 
that  the  fine  fun  consisted  in  hunting 
wasps'  nests,  and  nothing  else. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  let  the 
wasps  alone." 

"  But  Joe  says  it  is  such  capital  sport. 
Oh,  I  do  want  to  go,  father.  Fll  be 
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very  careful.     I  shall  not  get  stung.     I 
should  think  I  might  go." 

"  No,  I  can't  let  you  go.  I  couldn't 
think  of  such  a  thing.  That  kind  of 
sport  is  cruel,  and  dangerous,  too.  Just 
as  likely  as  not  you  would  get  stung  if  you 
went.  If  I  were  a  wasp,  and  any  of  the 
little  folks  undertook  to  knock  down  my 
house,  I  would  sting  them,  I'm  sure,  until 
they  got  sick  of  their  job.  It's  cruel 
sport,  Fred,  and  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  are  willing  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  No,  my  son,  you  had  better 
stay  ai  home,  and  hunt  hens'  nests,  than 
to  go  down  to  the  huckleberry  pasture  to 
hunt  wasps'  nests," 
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But  Freddy  went.  Yes,  he  thought  the 
matter  all  over,  after  he  parted  with  his 
father.  He  weighed  the  reasons  for 
going,  and  the  reasons  for  staying  at 
home.  I  guess  he  must  have  used  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  weights  in  the  two  different 
classes  of  reasons.  I  don't  see  how  he 
came  to  decide  as  he  did,  unless  he  tried 
some  such  mode  of  weighing  as  that ;  for 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  disobey  his 
father,  and  to  go  off*  with  Joe  after  the 
wasps'  nests. 

Was  you  ever  in  a  field  where  hundreds 
of  swarms  of  wasps  had  built  their  nests  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  all  seen 

these  nests  under  the  rafters  of  the  barn 
10 
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or  wood  shed,  or  in  the  garret  of  your 
house.  But  did  you  ever  happen  to  pass 
through  a  pasture,  with  here  and  there  a 
low  cedar  bush,  almost  every  one  of 
which  had  a  wasps'  nest,  all  covered 
with  great  black  wasps,  hanging  from  its 
branches  ?  I  have,  many  a  time  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  went  through  the  lot,  if  I  did  so  at  all, 
without  any  ambition  to  get  into  a  quar- 
rel with  the  wasps. 

Well,  Mr.  Elm  wood's  huckleberry  pas- 
ture furnished  very  much  such  a  battle- 
ground for  Fied  and  his  companion  as 
the  one  I  have  described.  There  were 
wasps'  nests  enough  to  satisfy  them. 
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The  wasps  were  large  enough,  and  they 
looked  savage  enough.  Some  of  the 
nests  were  as  large  around  as  the  crown 
of  a  hat.  Joe,  as  I  have  said,  was  an  old 
soldier  on  this  battle  field.  Fred  was  a 
raw  recruit,  and  needed  some  instruction, 
which  Joe,  before  the  attack  commenced, 
proceeded  very  sagely  to  give.  The 
mode  of  warfare  to  be  observed,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  unlike  that  pretty  gener- 
ally pursued  by  the  Indians.  It  consisted 
in  discharging  a  stone  or  stick  at  a  given 
nest,  and  then  running  like  a  scared  deer, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  angry  wasps. 

Joe  gave  his  young  comrade  a  practical 
lesson  or  two  in  this  species  of  warfare. 
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He  threw  a  prodigious  chestrmi  club  at 
one  of  the  largest  nests  in  sight,  and 
then  took  to  his  heels.  The  first  time  he 
did  not  hit  the  nest. 

Reader,  before  I  go  any  farther  with 
my  story,  I  can't  help  stopping  to  speak 
my  mind  about  any  such  sport  as  this. 
It  is  foolish  and  cruel  business.  To  say 
nothing  about  the  danger  of  the  thing,  it 
is  foolish  and  cruel.  Why,  what  harm 
had  those  wasps  done  to  the  boys  who 
were  trying  to  deprive  them  of  a  house 
and  home  for  themselves  and  their  little 
ones  ?  What  harm  had  they  done  to 
anybody  1  None.  Wasps  don't  sting 
folks,  unless  they  are  disturbed.  They 
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are  innocent  enough.  You  might  have 
walked  all  over  that  huckleberry  pasture 
of  Mr.  Elmwood's,  where,  I  presume, 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wasps,  and  you  would  not  have  got 
stung,  if  you  had  gone  ever  so  leisurely, 
and  come  ever  so  near  the  nests,  unless 
you  had  offered  to  fight  the  wasps.  Be- 
sides, what  were  the  wasps'  nests  good 
for,  after  they  were  captured  ?  Nothing, 
"or  almost  nothing. 

I  said  that  Joe  did  not  hit  the  nest  the 
first  time  he  threw  a  club  at  it.  I  don't 
know  how  that  army  of  wasps  felt,  as 
they  saw  the  club  whizzing  by  their  fort, 
and  as  they  saw  the  boy  pick  it  up  and 
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prepare  to  throw  it  the  second  time. 
But  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  such 
thoughts  came  into  their  minds  as  those 
which  the  frogs,  in  one  of  jEsop's  fables, 
are  reported  to  have  addressed  to  the 
boys,  when  they  saw  the  stones  flying 
about  their  heads :  "  Boys,"  they  ven- 
tured, with  great  modesty,  to  suggest, 
"  perhaps  you  have  not  stopped  to  think 
that  what  is  fun  to  you  is  death  to  us." 
I  really  don't  know  exactly  what  thoughts 
were  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  besieged 
wasps — whether  they  were  similar  to 
those  quoted  from  the  frogs  or  not.  It 
does  not  matter  much,  perhaps.  But 
this  I  know,  that,  whatever  the  wasps 
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thought,  they  said  nothing,  and  did 
nothing.  You  see  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  get  up  a  quarrel. 
They  didn't  mean  to  fight,  until  their  fort 
was  actually  attacked  by  the  enemy.  I 
have  generally  found  it  so  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belong.  Their  motto  al- 
ways seems  to  be,  "Let  me  alone,  and 
I'll  let  you  alone." 

Joe  threw  the  club  again,  and  again 
he  ran,  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him.  This  time  he  was  successful. 
Down  the  large  nest  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  and  away  the  wasps  flew  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  some  chasing  Joe, 
though  unable  to  overtake  him,  and  all 
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acting  as  if  they  had  a  very  good  mind  to 
do  mischief,  if  they  could  catch  the  fel- 
low who  had  knocked  down  their  house. 

"  Isn't  it  capital  sport  ?"  asked  Joe, 
returning  to  pick  up  the  nest,  which  was 
entirely  deserted  by  the  wasps. 

Fred  declared  that  it  was  indeed,  and 
proceeded  to  try  his  hand  at  the  business. 
He,  too,  was  successful,  the  second  or 
third  time  he  threw  a  club  at  one  of  the 
nests.  The  two  young  soldiers  were  in 
great  glee.  They  captured  a  good  many 
nests,  and  voted  each  other  very  great 
heroes  indeed. 

But  the  tide  of  battle,  you  know,  is 
not  apt  to  run  uniformly  one  way  for  any 
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great  length  of  time.  Even  Napoleon, 
one  of  the  most  successful  generals  that 
ever  lived,  who  was  conquering  the 
world  at  a  great  rate,  got  nicely  come 
up  with  in  that  Waterloo  scrape.  The 
tide  went  against  him  that  time.  If  it 
was  so  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  with 
such  a  hero,  was  it  strange  that  it  hap- 
pened somewhat  after  the  same  fashion 
on  the  huckleberry  field,  in  the  crusade 
against  the  wasps  ?  At  any  rate,  strange 
or  not  strange,  it  did  so  turn  out. 

"That's  it,  Fred!  hit  him  again! 
down  with  him  !  now  run  like  blazes !" 
So  shouted  Joe,  as  his  companion  in 
arms  was  besieging  a  monstrous  nest, 
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which  he  had  hit  once,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  from  the  limb  on 
which  it  hung. 

The  club  was  thrown,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  nest  fell. 

"  Now  for  it,  Fred  !"  Joe  screamed. 

Fred  started  to  run,  and  the  wasps 
started  after  him.  Poor  Fred  !  he  had 
not  gone  more  than  half  a  dozen  rods, 
before  he  stumbled  over  a  log  of  wood, 
and  down  he  fell,  as  flat  as  a  flounder, 
losing  his  hat,  his  balance,  and  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  at  the  same  instant. 
That  downfall  cost  the  little  urchin 
dearly.  The  wasps,  who,  but  for  his 
tripping  up  in  that  way,  could  hardly 
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have  overtaken  him,  pounced  upon  him 
a  moment  after  he  fell,  and  stung  him 
until  they  got  sick  of  stinging.  I  don't 
profess  to  know  certainly,  as  I  think  I 
told  you  before,  precisely  what  passes  in 
the  minds  of  wasps,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, much  less  what  they  say  to  each 
other.  I  don't  profess  to  know  what 
they  thought  or  said  on  this  occasion, 
though  it  strikes  me  as  not  unlikely  it 
was  something  of  this  sort.  "Give  it 
to  him  now.  Don't  spare  him.  The 
rogue !  we'll  teach  him  to  knock  down 
wasps'  nests.  Let  him  have  a  regular 
broadside.  How  do  you  like  it,  little  fel- 
low? Ha!  crying,  eh!  Never  mind. 
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Can''!  let  you  off  yet.  You  haven't  got 
half  enough.  What,  trying  to  get  up? 
Well,  no  matter.  You  can  run  as  fast  as 
you  like  now.  We  can  keep  up  with 
you.  Give  it  to  him,  boys.  He  laughed 
as  if  he  would  split  his  throat,  a  little 
while  ago.  He  can't  laugh  now.  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  its  our  turn  to  laugh,  isn't  it  ? 
He  likes  to  knock  down  wasps'  nests. 
That's  it.  Let  him  have  it.  Here,  some 
of  you  fellows,  go  and  call  the  rest  of  the 
gang.  Where  are  they  all  gone  to  ? 
Tell  them  to  come  here,  and  enjoy  the 
sport.  He  likes  to  knock  down  wasps' 
nests,  does  he  1" 

Fred's  defeat  was  a  severe  one  indeed. 
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His  head,  face,  neck  and  hands  were 
stung  in  a  terrible  manner.  How  fright- 
fully his  face  swelled,  and  how  he  roared 
with  the  pain.  When  he  got  home,  he 
looked  about  as  much  like  Joe,  or  any 
other  boy,  as  he  did  like  himself,  his 
face  was  inflamed  and  swollen  so  badly. 
The  first  words  the  squire  said  to  his 
son,  when  he  found  out  what  had  taken 
place,  were,  "They  served  you  right. 
That  will  teach  you  not  to  disobey  your 
parents,  and  to  let  the  wasps  alone."  It 
seems  rather  hard  language,  considering 
how  severely  Fred  had  been  punished. 
But  it  was  none  too  hard,  I  think.  The 
wasps  had  pricked  a  good  lesson  into  the 
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boy.     His    father  meant  it    should  stay 
there. 

It  did  stay  there,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  you.  The  closing  scenes 
of  that  famous  battle  with  the  wasps  in 
the  huckleberry  pasture,  Fred  never  for- 
got. How  it  would  have  fared  with  him, 
if  he  had  been  uniformly  successful  in 
storming  those  nests,  I  don't  pretend  to 
predict.  But  that  Waterloo  defeat,  that 
total  using  up,  was,  in  the  end  of  great 
service  to  him.  The  wasps — though 
they  had  no  very  kind  intentions  toward 
him,  I  suppose — were  really  his  bene- 
factors. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

UNCLE  FRANK,  in  bringing  this  book 
to  a  close,  can  hardly  help  wishing  that 
he  and  his  little  friends  might  keep  com- 
pany a  little  wliile  longer.  He  is  always 
sorry,  when  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
put  a  full  point  to  his  stories  for  children. 
However,  there  is  no  use  in  whining 
over  the  matter.  The  book  must  have 
an  end,  and  I  may  as  well  end  it  here  as 
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anywhere,  for  aught  I  know.  So  good 
bye.  May  you  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  my  book  as  I  have  found  in 
writing  it ;  and  may  you  draw  valuable 
lessons  from  what  you  read — lessons  to 
guide  you  in  this  world,  and  to  aid  you 
in  preparing  for  eternal  life. 


*. 


